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Poetry Seeking an Understanding 


LEONARD A. WaTERS 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 


[’ SHOULD be a platitude to say that a knowledge of 
man is necessary for the knowledge and criticism of 
poetry. 

It should be a platitude because it is invariably man, 
through his sense powers, imagination, intelligence, and 
will, who knows poetry; and because it is invariably upon 
a man, with all his convictions, prejudices, desires, and 
ignorance, that the great objective world of reality must 
react through poetry. 


The Scholastic metaphysician, therefore, knowing man 
as he is formally constituted, and knowing his place in the 
vast universe through which he moves, commands the 
portals of poetry. I am aware, however, that this philo- 
sophical ‘“‘“command” holds anything but an enviable posi- 
tion among litterateurs. I know that scepticism has 
wrested from many literary men their confidence in first 
principles as foundations both for the nature of man and 
for the absolute value of such concepts as truth, beauty, 
and goodness, which give point to man’s life. And for 
that very reason, I feel that it has become absolutely neces- 
sary to reclaim the philosopher's point of vantage over 
poetry. We cannot build a great poetry until we cling 
passionately to a knowledge and love of transcendental 
truth and beauty; and we shall never find the meaning of 
truth and beauty until we have found the true meaning, 
the final purpose, of the world from man to molecule. 
Poetry, however, is not a proper vehicle for training the 
mind to weigh and evaluate such truth; it is rather a song 
wherein man may enshrine the thing he loves and believes 
in. To criticize it, we must first have supreme loves and 
supreme beliefs, a philosophy, of our own. 


An Aesthetic of Unity 

Any theory of aesthetics, to be valid, must, by the 
exigence of reality, proceed from unity through diversity 
to a new unity. It must proceed from a real unity because 
man, who is to know poetry, must somehow be funda- 
mentally like the thing he is to know, or he can certainly 
never know it. Man can not create the object of his 
knowledge. Secondly, such a theory must proceed through 
diversity because, whatever the primeval and fundamental 
unity, things are certainly essentially diverse in this vast 
universe which is the palette of the artist. So true is this 
that it is a definition of art to say that it consists in 
arranging the disparate things of the universe. Finally, art 
must return at last to a new unity. Unless ultimately there 
is unity in man’s mind, there is no change in him, and 
therefore no art at all. This final unity which reason de- 


mands, and which is the ultimate crown and glory of art, 
is simply a reproduction in the mind of the deepest reality 
of being; it is a transitus from matter to spirit; an intel- 
lectual act by which man assimilates the truth and beauty 
of things into his own spirit. 

From unity through diversity to unity; this is the way 
of art. From God, through creation, to knowledge: these 
are its real terms. Let us be realists enough to examine 
the necessary place of God, creation, and knowledge in 
the art of poetry. 


Fundamentally all poetry is built on the unity of God. 
If in God, in all of His creation ‘from Alp to alpine 
flower,” and in the human mind, there were no basic funda- 
mental unity, poetry would not exist. The vast phantasma- 
goria of the world is not chaos; it is but diversity in being. 
The poet, therefore, can possess this tremendous cosmos 
for his own, simply because his mind can grasp unity 
throughout the diversity. Behind the myriad beings of the 
universe, as their first cause and their final cause, reason 
itself demands the existence of the Being from whom they 
draw their existence. God is He who is. He is unity; a 
pure white ray of Being including in Himself every poten- 
tial diversity that is or can be imagined. Consciously or 
unconsciously, it is always toward this final and perfect 
unity of being that poetry strives. It is this reality which 
makes its dreams real, and which gives to it the trans- 
cendent quality of beauty confined to no genus of things 
but overleaping and encompassing all. 


But are we indulging a false idealism in poetry? Is not 
poetry, after all, enmeshed in “the tangles of Neaera’s 
hair’’~of the flesh fleshy? Do we not overlook the diver- 
sity of ‘“common things” which we have admitted to be at 
the heart of poetry? Indeed, we must realize that the 
physical world is the world of poetry. But yet, to the 
poet’s eye, there is, even in the physical world, no “com- 
mon thing.” Without his understanding it fully perhaps, 
the poet is yet caught up by the almost sacred nature of 
being, by the glory given it in creation, and carried to a 
new vision of reality; for this universe to its tiniest being 
owes its existence to God, from whom it came. The world 
is a participation of God's being; its creation is but its 
dependence upon Him. The very ‘‘flesh” of beings, their 
beauty and appeal, in fact, their whole reality is to be 
explained by their varied dependence upon and participa- 
tion in the being of God. 


Cum autem Deus sit ipsum esse per suam essentiam, oportet quod 
esse creatum sit proprius effectus ejus, sicut ignire est proprius effectus 
ipsius ignis. Hunc autem effectum causat Deus in rebus, non solum 
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quando primo esse incipiunt, sed quamdiu in esse conservantur..... 
Quamdiu igitur res habet esse tamdiu oportet quod Deus adsit ei 
secundum modum quo esse habet.1 


Since God is Existence itself by his own Essence, so created existence 
must be His proper effect; as to ignite is the proper effect of fire. 
God causes this effect in things not only when they first begin to 
exist, but as long as they are preserved in existence ..... Therefore 
as long as a thing exists, God must be present to it, according to its 
mode of existence. 


Thus the poet meditates upon the line and figure, hue and 
form of material things until their true meaning rushes 
into his consciousness, stirs up memories of past visions, 
and moves his soul to deep accord with all he knows. And 
this mystical act of knowing is the final step—unity out 
of diversity—in poetry. 


Poetry and the Understanding 

What is meaning in poetry? How shall we describe 
that act by which we become intellectually one with the 
physical things about us? Let us certainly admit at once 
that ‘‘we see now through a glass in a dark manner.” 
Let us confess the ambiguities of words, the flagging of 
attention, the misunderstanding, the vagaries of sentiment 
and weakness of imagination, in a word, all the flaws of 
the instrument which may sometimes so pitiably hinder 
the full transmission through a poem of profound and mov- 
ing thought. Let us set these failings aside as special 
problems in education and appreciation which valid psy- 
chology and good teaching alone can overcome. 


It is here the knowing act itself that we must under- 
stand. And granting what we have seen of the unity of 
being and the true participation in being by every creature 
of the universe, the problem of man’s knowledge—his 
assimilation of being—is vastly simplified. 

The mind is an instrument for knowing. From the 
boundless sweep of its ideas and its limitless desires, we 
can except nothing; all that is has meaning to the human 
mind, for in the soul of man is the potency for being 
itself. It is precisely in this universal, free, undetermined 
capacity of man to know and to love that poetry arises. 
And because of this universality, this intellectuality, we 
must remove the soul of man, as well as his act of under- 
standing a poem, from the domain of matter. The spirit 
alone, because it is free of matter, can launch man into 
the glorious sea of being where he can learn, and strive, 
and love. But the spirit of man is not, therefore, in a high 
tower apart, divorced from matter. Man is a unit, and 
the soul has its pathways to the world: the senses. In 
our knowing act, the reactions of the aroused sensation 
arouses the faculties of the soul. Materiality thus, through 
sensation, presents being to the soul. But the being which 
is presented, as we have seen, is not mere matter. Inform- 
ing, specifying the matter, and giving their whole reality 
to beings, is form. In such reality, duly presented by 
sensation, the active powers of the soul find reality (form) 
kindred to the soul itself. Its mode of being differs, it is 
not in nature actually knowable, yet it fulfills the soul’s 
capacity to know. The active power of the intellect by 
the abstraction of these forms from matter then renders 
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them actually intelligible. Thus being is presented to 
being, form to form, in a unity stripped of matter.? This 
form, in which the essence of a material thing passes into 
a mind, is an idea. Through words we receive ideas; from 
ideas meaning. Through ideas, therefore, we know 
poetry; through ideas we apprehend beauty; through ideas 
our own soul is perfected and thus far approaches the 
perfect idea, God. Thus we complete the circuit. Ideas 
attracted into matter form the cosmos coming from God; 
ideas extracted from matter inform the intelligence and 
lead us back to God. 

A word, I think, will apply the significance of this most 
important act of knowing to the criticism of poetry. It is 
this. Knowledge of this kind is the essential and funda- 
mental act in the art of poetry. It is this alone which 
gives seriousness and worth to our love of it. Other 
elements can and do enter into poetry; emotional response, 
imagination, expression, attitude, rhythm, figurative lan- 
guage, and a dozen others. But they are all ancillary to 
our comprehension of the meaning of a poem; insofar as 
they aid us to imprint reality upon our soul they are fitting 
to poetry; insofar as they are adornments apart from or 
confusing to meaning, they are disfigurements. As a word 
of caution, finally, let no one think that our lofty concept 
of knowing is applicable only to certain kinds of poems; 
that it is a “higher seriousness” which is proper to religious 
or idealistic verse alone. Beauty and truth, as well as 
goodness, are qualities of the least beings; need we say, 
after all that has gone before, that they are by that very 
fact qualities, too, of the least poem? 


Poetic Pleasure not merely Sensuous 


If, then, poetry is but a way of growth by which the 
mind is united to the outside world of things, is it not then 
simply equivalent to history, or mathematics, or any 
growth in knowledge? Thus we pose what is often a 
major objection to this philosophical approach to poetry. 
And, like so many other questions, the answer seems to be, 
“Yes and no.” 


In the real world, St. Thomas would say, the object of 
our aesthetic appreciation, of our knowledge and our 
desires, is certainly the same. It is being, or more exactly, 
form: 


.. +.» pulchrum et bonum in subjecto quidem sunt idem quia super 
eamdem rem fundantur; scilicet super formam.8 


Beauty and goodness are identical fundamentally; for they are based 
upon the same thing, namely, the form. 


In the sense that being is their object, poetry and mathe- 
matics, history, or science are equivalent. But knowledge 
has as its term being as true, conformed to the mind; art 
takes for its province being as beautiful, pleasing to the 


mind. In this they differ, and this vast difference is worth 
our investigation. 


So completely does this striving for beautiful things 
differ from the strife for the true that poets and critics 
are not wanting who attribute the two to entirely different 

[Continued on p. 74] 
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Just Cause for War 


ALFRED E. Scuwinp 
West Baden College, Indiana 


4 Ge moral problems involved in war have once more 

been forced upon the attention of thoughtful men by 
a conflict which threatens to envelope all of Europe. For 
this reason the reiteration of some basic principles of 
Christian philosophy with reference to the possibility and 
conditions of a just war has seemed both timely and useful. 
In Ethics even more than in the other branches of philoso- 
phy does Scholasticism merit the title philosophia perennis, 
for in it are found not only the necessary, immutable 
principles based on metaphysics, but also the accumulated 
experience and tradition of Western culture: elements 
essential for a stable and reasonable moral code. 


The purpose of the present article is to state briefly 
the common Scholastic doctrine on war, and to apply it to 
some of the problems presented by altered conditions in 
the modern world. Obviously some of the opinions result- 
ing from such applications will be subject to controversy 
and in them the writer does not profess to represent 
unanimous Scholastic opinion. 


The right to engage in war is a real right and has always 
been defended by Scholastic philosophers. Neither is the 
existence of such a right a special, isolated problem in 
Scholastic ethics; it is simply an application to sovereign 
states of the general prerogative of defending one’s rights 
by physical force in case of necessity. Hence the contro- 
versies over the lawfulness of war concern themselves only 
with the fulfilment of the conditions traditionally demanded 
for a just war. To some contemporary Scholastics, indeed, 
such as Jacques Maritain, Franziskus Stratmann, and E. 
I. Watkin, to whom may be added Eric Gill, and Donald 
Attwater, these conditions seem all but impossible of ful- 
filment in any modern war. This speculative doubt, we 
may note in passing, has for some of them been dissipated 
by the current European crisis. 


The Great Authorities 


The conditions justifying war are, according to St. 
Thomas, three in number: 1) the war must be declared 
by legitimate authority; 2) it must be undertaken for a 
just cause; and 3) it must be entered upon with a right 
intention.1 The question of legitimate authority offers no 
particular problem where there are independent states 
with clean-cut boundaries. The second condition, to which 
this discussion exclusively limits itself, demands a just 
cause; that is, a serious injury otherwise irreparable, and 
proportionate to the gravity of the evil consequences which 
are bound to result from its vindication by force.2 Among 
just causes Suarez included violations of international law, 
defense of territory, and serious harm to a nation’s honor 
or good name. Why such grave reasons are required is 
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evident when we realize the loss of life and the manifold 
evils wars always leave in their wake. This same consider- 
ation also demands that war be resorted to only after all 
other possible expedients have been sincerely tried and 
found ineffectual.3 

The third condition, a right intention, is laid down to 
prevent revenge, destruction of one’s rival, or any similar 
motive from insinuating itself into the plans of a nation 
warring for a cause otherwise just. The only worthy 
intentions are the restoration of outraged justice, the right- 
ing of wrongs, the defense of a nation’s integrity, etc.4 

Though these three conditions alone find explicit men- 
tion in St. Thomas, a fourth, which Suarez in his fuller 
treatment makes explicit, is also intimated. This further 
requisite concerns the right manner of conducting a just 
war. Suarez holds that a ruler may inflict any damage 
necessary to win the victory, excluding rigorously anything 
that is intrinsically evil. Among the means which he cites 
as evil in themselves and therefore excluded from the 
prosecution of a just war is the direct slaying of noncom- 
batants, a violation of the natural law which raises grave 
problems in modern “‘total’’ war.® 


Some Contemporary Interpretations 


So far there is unanimity among Scholastics; but the 
efforts of contemporary commentators to apply these 
correct theoretical principles to modern conditions have 
resulted in considerable differences of opinion. The most 
apparent disagreement is in the distinction between the 
different kinds of war: defensive, offensive (or aggressive), 
and punitive. Some will maintain, as does the Committee 
on Ethics of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace, that none but a defensive war can have a just 
cause. Others hold that both defensive and offensive 
may be just. Still a third group seems to espouse all three 
types of war.’ It is important to note that these apparently 
conflicting opinions are largely a lis de verbis, the dispute 
in this case hinging on the full significance of the word 
defensive. An examination of the two most common uses 
of the terms “defensive war’ and “aggressive war’ will 
prepare us for a discussion of the causes which justify 
armed hostility between nations. 

Those who concede the possibility of justice in both 
defensive and aggressive war generally thus define them: 
a war is defensive if the injury is, morally speaking, still 
in fieri; that is, if no notable delay intervenes between the 
injury and the attempt to right it. War is aggressive, if 
the injury is already an accomplished fact and reparation 
is later sought through war.® 


5 Suarez, op. cit., S. 7, n. 6, n. 23. 

6 Cyprian Emmanuel, O. F. M., Ethics of War, Report of the Ethics 
Committee of the Catholic Assoc. for International Peace, 1932, p. 7. 

7 Suarez, op. cit., S. 4, n. 5. Cajetan, Comm. in II. II. 40. 1. Vittoria, 
if 3 

8 Suarez, op. cit., S. 1, n. 6. 
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On the other hand, those who hold that defensive war 
alone is justified, mean by the term a war “undertaken 
in defense of the people or in defense of, or for the 
recovery of, the territory or property of the state."® An 
aggressive war is, for them, “a war initiated without just 
and sufficient cause.”19 Obviously this latter kind of 
aggressive war is not what Suarez means by the same 
word, and it is just as evident that the latter definition of 
defensive war (especially when explained by its framers) 
includes both defensive and aggressive war as defined by 
Suarez. 

Still, even though there is a fair amount of agreement 
among modern writers that defensive war, at least theo- 
retically, can be just, there is definite disagreement in the 
practical business of deciding what constitutes a just cause 
for waging such a defensive war. For such men as Father 
Stratmann, E. I. Watkin, and the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, modern war seems of its very nature 
so devastating as almost to preclude the possibility of 
admitting any cause proportionately grave, short of actual 
territorial aggression. In modern war, it is maintained, 
hardly any cause can counterbalance such evil effects as 
the decline of morality, the dangers of revolution, the 
widespread destruction, the breakdown of social relations, 
which appear to be inseparably connected with it. Despite 
the bitter truth of these observations they must not be 
exaggerated even in the case of a world war, nor can they 
be said to nullify a priori the possibility of a just war. For 
if this were true, even a war against actual aggression 
would logically have to be outlawed as well. 


Certainly the cause of war must today be more weighty 
than heretofore, and every effort to compose the differences 
without war must first be exhausted. But when all this 
has been granted it is still true that there are causes for 
which war can lawfully be waged. Nor are these causes 
confined to actual aggression on a nation’s territory. For 
it may well be that over and above the formal cause of an 
aggressive war, such as the vindication of a particular 
right (which might conceivably be sacrificed), there is at 
stake the very concept that rights in general must be re- 
spected. Thus, for example, a state might proclaim a just 
aggressive war on a second state which had unjustly over- 
run and subdued some third neutral country, even though 
it itself had not been allied to the neutral nor been mate- 
tially affected by the invasion. If such action could not 
forcibly be repulsed, it would be but the beginning of a 
general return to the false principle that might makes 
right; it would mean the undermining and dissolution of 
the moral right enjoyed by small nations surrounded by 
stronger neighbors. 


Can Punitive War Be Just? 


Revenge is certainly no just motive for war, nor can it 
ever be the basis for a just or lasting peace at the end of 
war. Too many people identify revenge with punitive 
war and use this mistaken concept as the basis for a con- 
demnation of it and of philosophers who have supported 
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it. Among these are often cited Cajetan, Vittoria, and 
Suarez, but before any just denunciation of these authori- 
ties can be made, two qualifying factors must be evaluated: 
the precise meaning of their definitions and a recognition 
of the prevailing circumstances at the time their doctrine 
was formulated. By ‘‘punitive war” those who oppose this 
doctrine understand a war undertaken solely to inflict 
punishment—that is, a war whose sole purpose is equiva- 
lent to the customary ninety days even after the house- 
breaker is caught with the booty and makes full restitution. 
Now the first question is, Can a state justly impose such 
punishment even after having exacted reparation for all the 
material damages sustained? The answer seems necessarily 
to be affirmative if for no other reason than to deter the 
guilty state from again violating justice. Otherwise an 
intransigent state might renew hostilities as soon as it 
again had the means—and this with impunity. The second 
question is, Can a state wage a new war, a purely punitive 
war, to force the recalcitrant state to undergo such punish- 
ment? The answer must be a distinction, and it is here 
that careful consideration of national conditions at the 
time of the formulation of this doctrine must be given. 
In the case of localized and regional conflicts, war could 
probably be waged on refusal to submit to punitive justice. 
In the case of more extensive wars, the vanquished could 
not be forced by a new punitive war to submit to punish- 
ment for the reason that the resultant good in the later 
case would certainly not be proportionate to the evil 
entailed in again prosecuting the war. Therefore it would 
seem that, except in the case of a localized conflict, there 
can be no just punitive war properly so called, but there 
may be what is termed a punitive peace. 


Now a word about Suarez, Vittoria, and Cajetan. War, 
as they knew it, would in the first place almost always 
be localized and regional, and never as devastating as 
modern war. Hence even an open defense of punitive war 
would not imply the relaxation of war morality of which 
they are accused. But as a matter of fact their stand is by 
no means in evident favor of punitive war.11 They do use 
the word, but it never seems to mean a purely punitive 
war. They seem rather to view the general struggle and 
the inclusion of some punitive measures after the victory 
has been won as the punitive function of war. In a word, 
the term punitive war expressed a partial aspect of any 
war rather than a distinct type of war. 


Other Aspects of the Just Cause 


Since, then, it seems likely that a just war may be 
undertaken for reasons other than that of defending terri- 
tory actually threatened with aggression, the question next 
arises, Must the justness of the cause be established with 
certainty? Here again some find fault with Suarez who, 
they maintain, condones a war whose just cause is estab- 
lished, not with certainty, but with probability. They 
assert that the traditional doctrine demands certitude and, 
with Vasquez, the contemporary fellow Jesuit of the 


10 [bid. 
11 Suarez, op. cit., S. 4, n. 5., Cajetan Comm. in II. II. 40. 1-3. 
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Doctor Eximius, brand the Suarezian position as ‘‘a return 
to barbarism.’"12. Careful reading, however, fails to bear 
out this charge. Instead we find this example upon which 
the entire claim is based:1!3 a king finds that a certain city 
is more probably his by right of inheritance than someone 
else’s. May he take it? Suarez says yes. But is this admis- 
sion as bad as it sounds? It seems not; for if the first party 
has not this right, on what grounds does the other party 
(by supposition necessarily enjoying the less probable 
right ) base his claim to seize or hold the city? If the more 
probable claimant were denied the right to seize the objec- 
tive, we would be forced to conclude that the less probable 
a fortiori had no such right, and so we would have a quasi 
no-man’s land which any third party with no claim at all 
might claim as a res nullius. Several years ago both Eng- 
land and the United States claimed some Pacific Islands; 
neither could establish a certain right to them. If they had 
not agreed to joint sovereignty, should those islands have 
been left to supply a third power with a very strategic 
base to which she had no claim? 


In any case, Suarez holds the opinion that the ruler 
must always make use of arbitration before prosecuting 
a war, the reason being that war must be avoided except 
as the last means for vindicating a right unjustly violated. 
Surely such an attitude is not likely to hasten ‘‘a return 
to barbarism.”’ 


Still another problem centers around the causes of war. 
Can both sides have a just cause? Obviously not, if we 
look at the two causes objectively; but if we consider them 
from the respective viewpoints of their proponents, then 
both may be just subjectively. For example, in 1916, as 
now, England violated what we sincerely considered to be 
our rights by censoring our mails, using information therein 
contained, and hindering our commerce. England then, 
as now, might have maintained in good faith that this 
was her prerogative in time of war and no violation of 
right. Now given these circumstances, if we had decided 
to defend our rights by war as was actually threatened, 
she would, in her own view, have justly repelled us as 
aggressors. In such an event, though a just cause could 
objectively exist only on one side, still subjectively both 
might have considered themselves justified. 


Must Formal Guilt Be Established? 


This very unsatisfactory conclusion was, perhaps, re- 
sponsible for the opinion of certain contemporary ethicians 
that formal guilt, as against material guilt, must be estab- 
lished before the opposing side could claim a just cause.14 
That is, the guilty party must acknowledge that it was 
objectively wrong and, in spite of this confession, continue 
doing the wrong. The arguments adduced to prove this 
view, though fallacious, sounds fairly plausible. Strat- 
mann, for example argues thus:15 the objective violation 
(that is, the material guilt) can either be proved such, or 
it cannot. If it can, eo ipso it becomes formal; if not, it is 
not even an objective violation and consequently there is 


12 Franziskus Stratmann, O. P., The Church and War, (London: 


Sheed & Ward, 1928), p. 63. 
13 Suarez, op. cif., S. 6, n. 2-6. 
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not even material guilt. This argument supposes that any- 
thing and everything can be conclusively proved to both 
sides, so that one or the other side must be in bad faith 
once the proof for the thesis has been given. The view, 
consequently, that would demand the establishment of 
formal guilt, desirable as it undoubtedly is, unfortunately 
cannot be defended, owing ultimately to the very nature 
of our finite and clouded intellect, to say nothing of the 
influence exerted by conditions of high stress and excite- 
ment. 
Allied and Neutral Nations 

So far we have considered the just causes for war only 
insofar as they affect the nation originally undertaking a 
war in its own name. We may now briefly examine this 
same problem as it pertains to other nations, whether 
neutral or allied. An allied country evidently has a duty 
in justice to fulfil its agreement, provided of course that 
its ally be waging a just war. For in virtue of such an 
alliance the country in question participates in the justice 
of the other’s cause.1® Should the cause, however, be 
unjust, the ally could not proffer aid, since under no cir- 
cumstance can one abet injustice. For the same reason no 
nation may lawfully bind itself by a blanket agreement to 
aid another nation under any circumstances whatsoever; 
such an alliance would be neither licit nor valid. 


But what of neutral nations, those neither engaged in 
the war, nor allied to the actual contestants? Have they 
any obligations? Obviously, so long as they remain 
neutral they must refrain from any action that belies their 
technical status, though President Wilson’s shibboleth 
“neutral even in thought’’ is scarcely possible. But may 
such nations remain neutral? or are they obliged to inter- 
vene? This grave problem faces many European countries 
today, and upon their answer may depend the lives of 
their people and the autonomy of their state. To this 
very difficult question we may here propose a tentative 
principle, though a definitive statement in regard to any 
specific country must be governed by a thorough study of 
the specific conditions. Surely no neutral has an obligation 
in justice to intervene. As for intervention based on other 
motives: the following conditions would seem to be neces- 
sary. First of all, the intervention must clearly be on the 
side of justice; secondly, it must not be seriously detri- 
mental to the state intervening, for each state has the 
superior duty in strict justice of preserving and promoting 
its own welfare; thirdly, the intervention must give clear 
promise of being effectual; and finally, it must be agreeable 
to the majority of the citizens, since no state can justly 
demand that its citizenry play the part of an international 
brigade for the alleviation of distress in any part of the 
world. The logical outcome of such a policy would be to 
create a world-wide international situation every time war 
broke out. 

In spite of the apparent attenuations herein contained, 
there is no intention of denying that war, even for a just 
cause and lawfully prosecuted with a right intention, is a 

14 Report of Ethics Committee, loc. cit., p. 


26. 
15 F, Stratmann, O. P., The Church and War, pp. 64-65. 
16 Suarez, op. cit., S. 4, N. 5. 
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terrible scourge liable to loose the basest passions in man. 
As such it must be avoided and proscribed by all legitimate 
means. Sincere realization of this truth seems to be the 
source of a variety of attempts, direct and indirect, to out- 
law war. The motive is certainly laudable, as is also the 
end desired. But neither the one nor the other is a justifi- 
cation for employing specious or fallacious arguments. 
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Therefore, even though war be at times a necessary 
means to restore peace, it ought never to be forgotten that 
peace is the fruit not of war and its treaties, but of charity 
and justice. Wars will never be exiled by proscription, 
but by the eradication of antecedent injustice: in the words 
of Pius XII, pax opus justitiae—peace is the function of 
justice. 


Imitation and the Object of Art 


WALTER J. ONG 
St. Louis University 


F WE are honest with ourselves and bring our entire 
knowledge of fine art to our philosophical speculations 
about it, there is an initial difficulty in treating of imitation 
which it would seem impossible to overcome. For imitation 
must have to do with form, and form is precisely that by 
which we know, that principle of material things which 
can be introduced into our minds, the intelligible element 
in the world about us. And yet, if we take the instance of 
a piece of music, as, for example, Mendelssohn's E-minor 
violin concerto—but it must be something that we know 
thoroughly—and examine that which makes it a one thing, 
we find that, while we know the music in an act which we 
are certain is intellectual, the wholeness and completeness 
of the work, when we try to put our finger on it, when we 
try to name it, is and will always remain unexpressible 
in philosophical statement. It is entirely true that the only 
way to know our concerto is to listen to it. It will not do 
merely to be told about it. Criticism will help prepare us 
to know the whole thing, but it can never give it to us. 


What is true of music in this sense is true of all the 
other fine arts.1 What is it that makes a play of Shakes- 
peare’s one? What is it that we take away with ourselves 
when we have seen Othello beautifully performed? It is a 
one thing, somewhat variable for different individuals, but 
approaching more and more to a definite and unvariable 
one thing for individuals whose perception and discrimina- 
tion (what I mean is simply taste, but this word has suf- 
fered dry rot) are more and more trained. 


And yet, since form is in itself entirely cognoscible, and 
since we signify forms that we know by means of words, 
why is it that this thing which is a work of fine art defies 
adequate expression in any other than an artistic medium? 
If a work of fine art as a whole—and that is ultimately 
the only way we can consider it—is an imitation in the 
sense that it is an expression of a form, and if we must 
know the form in order to express it, why can we not 


1 Music is in itself the best basis for such a discussion as the 
present, since what we may call its matter is not meaningful: the 
notes do not stand for concepts. But it would seem that poetry or 
drama, though discouragingly fecund in already meaningful material, 
are, as a matter of fact, better for extrinsic reasons: more persons 
respond adequately to them than respond adequately to any music 
which demands a really precise response. 


express it, as we do other things, by a proper word? There 
is not this difficulty about the products of the useful arts. 
What architects and carpenters make can very satisfac- 
torily be divided into houses, or hotels, or filling stations. 
If it is said that, similarly, what Millet painted was men, 
one may counter by asking what it was that the orchestra 
played. We have no specific words to answer with. It 
did not play horses, or clouds, or paved streets. We can 
name the selection, but that is mere pointing. We cannot 
assort musical creations in function of their final causes in 
the way that we can assort houses, hotels, and filling sta- 
tions ~ the creations of the useful arts. Division into 
waltzes, minuets, and mazurkas is not the same kind of 
thing, and comes as something extrinsic to that which we 
have known when we have heard a number played with 
which we are entirely familiar. Of course, we can say that 
the orchestra played sounds. But if we gave this kind of 
answer to the question, What did Millet paint? we would 
have to say that he painted colors. Similarly, Shakespeare 
wrote words (or Maurice Evans speaks words, makes 
motions). But answers like this are not what we want, 
and, if we take ourselves back to music to make clear the 
nature of the problem posed by the question, What did 
Millet paint? we find that we can only answer, ““Come and 
see.” As for the men—well, it is obvious that he used 
them as instruments to help convey what he wanted to 
convey.” 


A Difficulty with “Form” 


Hence we must repeat the earlier question, If a work 
of fine art is an imitation of form, and if we can signify 
forms that we know by means of words,’ why is it that 
this thing which is a work of fine art defies adequate ex- 
pression in anything other than an artistic medium? For 
our answer we must examine the way in which it imitates 
form and the kind of form it imitates. 


This is not intended to be a disquisition upon what Plato 
or Aristotle meant by imitation as applied to fine art, or a 


2 Cf. Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, trans. J. F. Scanlan 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1930), p. 202. 


3 Cf. Aristotle Poetics 4. 1448b. This passage can be understood 
in the sense that the pleasure in contemplating a work of fine art 


is a cognitive one, rather than in the sense that the essential value 
of a painting lies in knowing whom it represents, 
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discussion of the related question as to why the Greeks 
called what we call fine arts “imitative arts” (TEXVAL 
Ltuntikat).4 But let us start with the fact that at least a 
vague notion of imitation has established itself in the philo- 
sophico-aesthetic tradition of the Western world. Now 
until fairly recently Scholastic investigators were little con- 
cerned with a formal aesthetic, but by this time they have 
worked the field so well that we are in a position to see 
whether there is a deeper and more fundamental meaning 
to imitation than is ordinarily given it. It may be that 
someone can demonstrate that such a meaning was like- 
wise Aristotle's. That we would not question, certainly 
not without investigation, for besides his philosophical 
astuteness, Aristotle brought to the fine arts a keenness, 
freshness, and delicacy of perception which is rare enough 
in an age as brow-beaten as ours is with the dishonest 
and make-believe attitudes of a world dominated by 
advertising. 


The Point of Departure 


The present discussion is advanced rather to indicate 
the existence of a problem which is basic for a philosophy 
of art® than to propose a too definitive solution. Our point 
of departure must remain that which constitutes the work 
of fine art as we know it when we know it most thor- 
oughly: to take a particular instance, that particular some- 
thing that we take away with us from a performance of 
Othello and which we do not know from any other play, 
but from Othello alone. This thing is the very heart of 
the work, and literary or artistic criticism, as well as 
philosophical discussion of a work of fine art, which is 
not concerned in some way with this kind of thing could 
as well be written off the books.6 We must not allow our 
discussion to become entangled in the more proximate 
truths which the words of such a play represent to us: 
the truths of the individual judgments which make up the 
actors’ speeches, or even the truth which is the story itself, 
but we must cling to this deeper principle of unity which 
makes the work a one. 


The present treatment concerns only the cognoscitive 
question and prescinds from the appetitive problems, ra- 
tional or sensory, for it looks primarily to the being and 
truth of this ultimate, and to the good only in so far as 
truth itself can be considered good in being the object of 
the natural appetite of the intellect. 


The distinctive kind of act whereby we apprehend this 
one that is the play or picture or piece of music Gilby has 
called “‘poetic experience,” which he describes as “knowl- 


4S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Arts with a 
Critical Text and Translation of the Poetics (London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1932), p. 121. 

5 Some important aspects of this problem have been given an 
excellent summary treatment by Albert J. Steiss, “Outline of a Philos- 
ophy of Art,” the Thomist, II (1940), 14-58, though his discussion 
of logical and ontological truth is not quite clear. Here, however, we 
are concerned principally with the aspect of imitation. 

6 Cf. Charles Morgan, “The Nature of Dramatic Illusion,” Essays 
by Divers Hands, ed. R. W. Macan (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1938), XII (new series), 61-77. The better critics, such as 
Coleridge and Mr. T. S. Eliot, have at least implicitly concerned 
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edge that seems in immediate contact with the real.’’7 
Waiving in our present treatment a discussion of this de- 
scription, we can note with the same author the fact that 
this particular kind of knowledge can come not only from 
a work of art, but from something in nature as well. Not 
that it can be had as often from the latter, nor as con- 
sistently (though even in the case of works of art it is 
not had with perfect consistency at every attempted con- 
templation); but, for all that, it is quite possible that, in 
contemplation centering about a particular sunset, I can 
have a knowledge which I recognize as the kind of knowl- 
edge that is distinctive also of works of fine art. 


We must honestly face the fact that the object of this 
kind of knowledge which I may try to reproduce in a work 
of art in order that poetic knowledge of it may be more 
easily and certainly had, remains unnamed in the process. 
I am not trying merely to convey knowledge of a sunset, 
for the way to convey that knowledge, even knowledge of 
this particular sunset, would be to write a scientific disqui- 
sition upon it. Yet, if I have a trained sensibility, the whole 
which I know and wish to reproduce will come to me as 
something very definite, but in itself unnamed and unnam- 
able—capable of only a kind of analogous reproduction 
by means of scientific (philosophical) language, and prop- 
erly rendered only in an artistic medium. This is why, to 
know the meaning of a poem, we must read and reread 
the poem: this process alone can give it to us. Criticism 
will help by supplying analogies. It will never reproduce 
the work itself. 


Similarity of Activity: Imitation 


But in any event, this thing which is the artistic whole, 
elusive as it may be in scientific expression, is a thing 
which is met with originally in nature. From nature the 
same characteristic kind of knowledge is had.8 Thus the 
work of art, even with reference to its own elusive whole- 
ness, in the completeness of its activity, inasmuch as it is 
capable of exciting the kind of knowledge which we have 
called “‘poetic,”” does something which nature can and does 
(sometimes) do, and to produce it is in the last analysis 
to imitate nature since nature has produced similar things. 


Now form is the principle of distinctive activity in 
things, and is co-extensive with their cognoscibility by 
beings which are moved from potency to act in the order 
of cognition. Hence, an explanation of the nature of the 
existent, whether natural or artificial, which is known in 
the way described must be given in terms of form. And 
here precisely, as has been mentioned above, lies our diffi- 


themselves with this ultimate, though, for want of a philosophical 
explanation of what this thing is, they have been handicapped. A 
philosophy of being alone can give the answer, and in the absence 
of such a philosophy, discussion of this ultimate is likely to bring 
Scholastic philosophers to level charges of anti-intellectualism, emo- 
tionalism, and the like against the critic. 

7 Thomas Gilby, Poetic Experience (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1934), p. 11. 

8 That is, given the proper conditions. Steiss (op. cit., p. 40) cites 
mountain climbing as an activity where the proper conditions are 
often found. 
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culty: we have names for the forms we know. Why not 
then for this form? The most common attempt to explain 
away the difficulty is by resort to a theory of “‘idealiza- 
tion.” Certainly, if we say that art idealizes in the sense 
that it manages to represent, let us say, a horse on canvas 
which is somehow or other a better horse, a more perfect 
manifestation of “‘horseness” than an ordinary flesh-and- 
blood horse in three dimensions, we will find ourselves 
involved in difficulties,9 and when we come to treat of 
music, ‘the most imitative of the arts,” we will have to 
own defeat.1° A musical selection would represent pre- 
cisely a better what?11 If we say that art idealizes in the 
sense that it gives us forms which are more easily detach- 
able from their individuating matter than they are in 
nature, we are in a much more defensible position. But, 
since “idealization” has at least an etymological connection 
with the word “‘idea’’ and the loose and colloquial “ideal,” 
it is subject to certain torsions which make it a clumsy 
instrument of speech in philosophical discussion, and we 
will not use it here. 

In considering the question of form with relation to the 
human intellect, we must remember that the intellect of 
man is potentially all things: it can be actuated by the 
forms which actuate other beings. Thus there is a thirst 
in the human intellect for knowledge and for as much 
knowledge as it can lay hold on. Only in the act of know- 
ing can this thirst, or natural appetite, be perfectly 
satisfied. 

Further, the proper and proximately proportioned object 
of the human intellect is sensible being; formally con- 
sidered, the object is the quiddity of sensible things. It is 
from the wells of sensible being that the human intellect 
must slake its thirst for knowledge. But, because of the 
infra-cognoscible condition in which such being exists, the 
intellect must attain to a knowledge of it through 
abstracted forms. 


Explanation of Similarity of Activity 

Now it is drawn strongly toward as complete actuation 
by these forms as is possible. But actual logical truth, 
the truth existing in the mind, is often unsatisfactory be- 
cause, materially considered, it exists in varying grades 
of perfection. The intellect is directed to a knowledge of 
all being, and finds itself knowing it only piecemeal. It 
knows the horse is black, but it does not know how much 
he weighs, nor what his pedigree is, nor whether he placed 
in the last race. The things it knows, even about any 
given individual, are disappointingly few when compared 
with the things it is capable of knowing even about the 
same individual. Hence, if the intellect is confronted with 
a situation accidentally prepared in nature or calculatingly 


9 Cf. Butcher's treatment, op. cit., p. 153. 


10 Butcher (op. cit., p. 129) admits that we cannot test the truth 
of music by concordance with any original. But should not a theory 
which purports to explain what the Greeks meant by “imitation” 
apply to what they regarded as the most imitative (Butcher, op. cit., 
p. 129) of the arts, namely, music? 

11. Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas In I Perih., lect. 7, on the two ways of 
using words. 
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set up by an artist in which objects of sense, from which 
it naturally works, are presented to it in a way or under 
conditions that will facilitate the knowledge of very many 
forms almost simultaneously,!? it is to be expected that a 
special joy would issue somehow from the resulting un- 
usually full exercise of its own particular kind of activity, 
especially if the forms proposed to it can be inter-related 
and thus made to explain one another. 


Furthermore, since the intellect ultimately desires to 
know not forms, but things, individuals, supposits, wholes, 
and since it can refer the universal to the individual only 
by bringing in some kind of sense-reference—This man 
(pointing) is tall—it is to be expected that this joy, to be 
full, would have to involve in some way the senses, not 
only as giving satisfaction in their own proper exercise, 
but as supporting the activity of the intellect. 


Such a situation as here pictured for an unusually full 
exercise of the intellectual powers will be found to exist 
in those instances which Gilby cites as “knowledge that 
seems in immediate contact with the real.”13 Each sub- 
stance, or supposite, provides for contemplation not only 
its substantial form, but also a manifold of accidental forms 
and, indirectly, other substantial forms, each of which, as 
it becomes known, assimilates a greater body of truth to 
the intellect—brings it about that the manifold of forms in 
the mind approaches more and more to the limit which is 
the whole of existent truth presented to it at the time. 
When I have poetic knowledge in the presence of a beau- 
tiful sunset, the working about in this total manifold is 
intimately connected with the kind of pleasure which is 
characteristic of “poetic experience.’14 For one reason 
or another, the particular situation in which I find myself 
has lent itself to easy cognoscibility, and to a kind of 
concentrated cognoscibility. The mind is busied in know- 
ing, for example, in establishing relations: the significance 
of this particular shade of blue, the multiplicity of things 
to which this red, this cloud-shape is related. There is a 
riot of truths, of forms which are stimulating the intellect 
to an intensity of activity which it cannot always enjoy. 
And, beyond a doubt, there are certain bodily dispositions 
which condition this extremely active functioning of the 
intellect. An apple pie with too much of the wrong kind 
of cheese can easily interfere. 

Thus, in the course of natural events themselves, situa- 
tions will arise in which the intellect finds itself confronted 
with an existent or with existents which provide it with 
a great number of forms which, for one reason or another, 
it can easily abstract from the concomitant matter and 
thereby know. It would seem that in the case of the 
peculiar kind of knowledge designated as ‘‘poetic experi- 
ence’ the manifold of these forms, the totality of the 
mixture itself, determines somehow that ultimate which is 


12 See Steiss, op. cit., pp. 32-33, for a well worked out example of 
how this can come about. 


13 Loc, cit. 


14 The relation of this kind of activity to the traditional splendor 


veritatis and “unity in variety" cannot be developed here. It appears 
rather evident. 
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known. This is why I cannot adequately tell another what 
I have had knowledge of under a certain set of circum- 
stances merely by stating, “I saw a beautiful sunset,” for 
it is not merely “sunset” which I have apprehended but 
many truths which gravitated around this particular sunset. 
If I wish another to share in my knowledge, I must produce 
a thing in which he can himself find the concentrated 
manifold, this particular splendor veritatis, and that is 
precisely what I do in creating a work of fine art. Thus 
it is not quite correct to say that my purpose, to take a 
particular instance, is the reproduction of a sunset; if we 
look to the process itself, we will recognize the fact that 
the end is not conceived under the aspect of a single con- 
cept such as this. Surely the sunset is included in what 
I wish to create; it may even be a kind of focal point; 
but it is by no means all that I wish to do. It is not quite 
accurate to say that my purpose is essentially to paint a 
sunset, and accidentally to draw in by connotation many 
other truths. But in this particular sense, we must con- 
clude, the fine arts imitate nature; they produce a thing 
constructed of a manifold of forms, a truth arising out 
of a richness of truths, enabling the mind in a very imperfect 
way to approximate the ultimate knowledge of all truth 
for which it is destined.1® 


It is quite right to say that the forms are more eminent, 
more easily abstracted, in a work of art, at least by virtue 
of our acquiescence to the illusion. The artist has deliber- 
ately catered to our capabilities and calculatingly seeks to 
bring out certain forms which he knows will produce the 
desired effect and to suppress others which are irrelevant. 
He need not, of course, and cannot do all this with full 
consciousness of all the means he is using; he judges by 
the effect and by a kind of experimentation whether the 
work is properly done or not. 


It will be noted that the present explanation has no 
direct recourse, as far as it goes, to a mystical knowledge 
nor to a close analogy with mystical knowledge.!® Cer- 
tainly in the case of poetic knowledge of natural things 
there is a more than ordinary contact with truth, and refer- 
ence to the individual is prominent by reason of the con- 
comitant activity of the senses. Likewise in poetic knowl- 
edge there is a single reality which is cognized. It is pre- 
cisely this thing that is the imitation in the case of fine 
arts: just as in nature real substances provide us the 
wherewithal for abstraction and a synthesis, so in a work 
of fine art a quasi-substance provides us the wherewithal 
for a kind of abstraction and a synthesis. 

But direct and unabstracted knowledge of this thing is 


15 Steiss (op. cit.) develops this explanation. Cf. also Maritain, 
op. cit., p. 63. 

16 For various stands on this question see: Henri Bremond, Prayer 
and Poetry, trans. Algar Thorold (London: Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd., 1927), pp. 106 ff. and passim; Gilby, op. cit., pp. 59ff.; 

Steiss, op. cit., pp. 26, 24. : 
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another question, which cannot be considered here. We 
may note that it is at least debatable how much the thing 
is really “‘felt’’ as singular; i. e., whether the singularity 
enters into this act any more than it does in any activity 
involving a strong inclination of the will. Further, as has 
been shown, inexpressibility outside an artistic medium 
may be due to accidental uniqueness as well as to unab- 
stracted knowledge. 


Corollaries 


In the light of the present discussion several interesting 
phenomena can be explained. For instance, our explana- 
tion helps us to understand how it is that persons with 
trained sensibilities will to all intents and purposes each 
get the same thing from, let us say, Hindemith’s Kleine 
Kammermusik: their training enables them to get the com- 
poser’s exact references in all their richness, delicacy, and 
definiteness of relations. Two such persons who know the 
work thoroughly can talk about it in the necessary analo- 
gies and be sure that each knows what the other is speak- 
ing of. Further, our explanation throws light on the value 
of metaphor in poetry; metaphor, which not only states a 
similarity between two objects, but allows the mind to 
establish a multiplicity of bases for this similarity. Our 
explanation serves to explain the necessity of a rich tradi- 
tion for a great work of art and the difficulties under 
which the serious artist labors today. It serves to explain 
the effectiveness of certain kinds of ambiguity in poetry 
(double or multiple reference). 


There are further problems with which the present dis- 
cussion does not concern itself. For instance, what is the 
fuller nature of this accidental whole that is created? Why 
and how does it lend itself to poetic knowledge? What is 
the nature of the act by which it is apprehended? The 
present discussion is not to be interpreted to mean that 
in the presence of the manifold of which we have spoken 
the mind merely moves rapidly from one of the subordi- 
nate truths out of which it is contsructed to another in 
successive acts. There may be more than that. Given the 
fact that poetic knowledge is concerned with an accidental 
whole constructed out of a manifold, and the further fact 
that works of fine art are properly denominated imitations 
of nature in that they produce a thing which provides the 
manifold of forms together with some kind of unity, what 
is the nature of the act whereby these things are gathered 
up into a complex one? It has been suggested that the 
act by which the work of art is perceived is a judgment in 
which the intellect ‘considers existence in the manifold 
and flux of the sense.”"17 In this event, the same explana-~ 
tion would evidently apply to the poetic knowledge aris- 
ing from natural objects. But these matters must be left 
for another and a different consideration. 


17 Bernard J. Muller-Thym, “Music,” Fleur de Lis (St. Louis Unt- 
versity), XXXVIII (Nov., 1938), 50-52. 
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The Role of Unity 
in the Philosophy of St. Augustine 


Wixuam N. CLARKE 
Fordham University 


MODERN Scholastic writer has said of St. Thomas: 
A “Like a medieval city, Thomistic thought has several 
gates. Some persons prefer to enter by the portal of 
Being. Others choose the brilliant gate of Truth. Still 
others find their way best through the door of the Good, 
or that over which the name Unity is written... . Once 
within the walls the freedom of the city is theirs, and 
custom renders familiar the broad avenues of convergent 
thought which lead from every quarter to the central rally- 
ing-place where all find God.”! 


Just as aptly, and perhaps even more so, can these words 
be applied to the philosophical Weltanschauung of another 
great Christian thinker, St. Augustine. The present paper 
intends to show in particular how this is exemplified in 
the case of unity, how by entering in at ‘the portal of 
Unity” one can have access to some of the richest sub- 
stance of St. Augustine’s philosophical intuitions. Our 
method of procedure will be to take a series of consecutive 
soundings, as it were, into the different levels of being, and 
by comparison of these readings to give at least a hint of 
how profoundly unity penetrates and binds together the 
whole structure of reality in the Augustinian world-view. 


We do not claim in what follows to have discovered the 
one, logical order of exposition of St. Augustine’s ideas. 
His thought is so remarkably synthetic that at no matter 
what point one enters into it, the whole system seems to 
be at once presupposed and in germ in each particular 
text. Let us, then, take him as he is, and not try to force 
his thought into too rigid molds of water-tight logical 
divisions. 

There are four principles which St. Augustine habitually 
makes use of to explain the ontological structure of things. 
They are number, form, unity, and order.2 In each of 
them, as well as in being itself, unity plays an essential 
réle, acting in each case as a kind of inner principle of 
cohesion. Let us examine them briefly in turn. 


Number 


Number or proportion, according to St. Augustine, 
enters in as a constitutive principle of all material beings.® 


Behold the heavens, the earth, and the sea, and all things in them 
that shine above, or crawl beneath, or fly or swim; they have forms 
because they have numbers: take away their numbers and they shall 
be nothing. From whence therefore are they, unless from him from 
whom comes number, since only in so far as they possess number 


1 Gerald B. Phelan, The Concept of Beauty in St. Thomas Aquinas, 
in Aspects of the New Scholasticism, ed. C. A. Hart (New York: 
Benzinger, 1932), p. 121. 

*For a fuller development of these notions, confer the scholarly 
work of E. Chapman, St. Augustine’s Philosophy of Beauty (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1939). This work is especially good for its 
abundance of texts, and can well serve as an introduction to the whole 
philosophy of St. Augustine. 


do they possess being..... Regard now the beauty of the formed 
body: numbers are at rest in space. Regard the beauty of the body 
in motion: numbers are flowing in time. Enter within to the art 
whence these proceed, seek in it time and space: never will you find 
them, nowhere are they present; yet number dwells therein. ... . 
Transcend now the mind of the artist that you may behold eternal 
number; then at last wisdom will shine forth upon you from its 
inmost dwelling-place and from the very shrine of truth.t 


This text presents an excellent example of the character- 
istic Augustinian dialectic: from the object without to the 
soul within, and thence to God above. 


Divine wisdom gave numbers to all things, even the lowest, and 
those on the outskirts of being; for all bodies, though they be placed 
at the outermost limits of being, have their own proper numbers.® 


But, it may be asked, why do all things have numbers, 
and what does it mean to possess them? St. Augustine 
replies that all things, even the lowest, bear in them “‘traces 
of reason,” are penetrated with the divine wisdom. Those 
nearest the central flame receive not only its light but its 
warmth as well, and this warmth is rationality; but those 
too far away to receive its warmth, as bodies are, never- 
theless are penetrated with its light, and this illumination 
is ‘the light of numbers poured over them.” This doctrine 
is a profound intuition of St. Augustine’s; an intuition, as 
he himself says, ‘*.. . . which possibly is not clear to you; 
for no visible similitude can be fitted with perfect exactness 
to the invisible reality.’’6 


But how does unity have a place here? What is its réle 
with regard to number? St. Augustine tells us that it forms 
the very constitutive principle of all number: 


Number receives its beginning from unity and its beauty from 
equality and similitude..... Wherefore everyone admits that there 
is no nature which, in order to be what it is, does not tend to unity 
(appetat unitatem), and strive so far as it can to be like unto itself.7 


Every number receives its name and its signification from as many 
times as it possesses unity.8 


It is on unity, therefore, that number is built up. But 
since bodies are multiple and composed, this unity which 
they possess through number is only a participation, an 
imitation, of true and perfect unity: 


Whatever is reached by the senses is ipso facto convicted of being 
not one but multiple; for it is corporeal, and therefore has innumerable 
Partsiewe Hence we concede that no body is truly and perfectly 


Every body is indeed a true body, but a false unity. For it is not 
the supreme unity, but only imitates it in so far as it can fulflll unity; 


3'We do not wish to enter here upon the difficult question of how 
far spiritual beings may be said to be composed of number, or the 
relation of number to wisdom. Cf. De Libero Arbitrio Il. 8. 11. 

4De Libero Arbitrio I. 16. 42. 
unless otherwise specified.) 

5 Ibid. II. 11. 31. 

Sibids leit 32) 

7 De Musica VI. 17. 56. 

8 De Libero Arbitrio Il. 8. 22. 

9 Ibid, 


(All translations are our own 
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and yet a body could not even be unless it were in some way one.10 

Expressing the same thought in a still more striking 
way, St. Augustine speaks as though addressing bodies 
themselves directly: 


Unless you were held together by some unity, you would be 


nothing, but again, if you were unity itself, you would not be 
bodies.11 


Material things, then, cannot realize unity; they can 
only imitate it. But how is this done? By means of the 
derivatives of unity; proportion, harmony, equality, and 
similitude. 


Things which are simple are in themselves, because they are one; 
but those which are not simple imitate unity by the harmony of their 
parts, and so far as they attain thereto, in so far do they possess 


being.12 

Thus number, or proportion, is necessary to all material 
things in order that they may have being. For to be means 
to be one, and since bodies are multiple and composed, 
they must at least imitate unity in some way. This is made 
possible by number, which is itself built up on unity. 


Form 
Whatever has number, St. Augustine tells us, must also 
have form. Form is, as it were, the organizing principle 
of number. Furthermore, form has an immediate relation 
to being itself. 


It is not what is in the bulk of a body, but what is in its form 
that gives it being; . . . the more form and beauty a body possesses, 
so much the more being does it possess.13 


Every thing, or substance, or essence, or nature, or whatever other 
more appropriate term one can find, possesses simultaneously these 
three characteristics: it has a certain unity, it is distinguished from 
other things by its proper form, and it abides within order.14 


All these things, therefore, which have been formed by the divine 
art manifest within themselves a certain unity, and form and order.15 


Form, therefore, plays an even more universal réle than 
number in the ontological structure of things, for it enters 
into all beings without exception, whether they be 
corporeal or purely spiritual. In a brief and lapidary 
formula St. Augustine reveals again the profundity of his 
penetration into reality by giving us another glimpse of 
the all-pervading cohesive force of unity, this time as the 
inner principle of all forms: 

This indeed is truly to possess a form, to be gathered up into a 
unity; for the supremely One is the principle of all form. (Hoc est 
enim vere formari, in unum aliquid redigi; quoniam summe unum est 
omnis formae principium.)16 

Unity, therefore, is at the very heart of all form, furnish- 
ing it with that indispensable principle of cohesion which 
enables it to be precisely what it is, one intelligible form, 
and not chaos. For a form to exist and not to be one is 
simply contradictory, and unintelligible. 

Beauty, too, which for St. Augustine is an immediate 
correlative of form and is frequently used synonymously 
with it,17 has the same intrinsic connection with unity. 
“The form of all beauty is unity.’’18 

10 De Vera Religione XXXIV. 63, 64. 

11 Jbid. 32. 60. 

12 De Moribus Manichaeorum 6. 8. 

13 De Immortalitate Animae 8. 13. 

14 De Vera Religione 7. 13. 

15 De Trinitate VI. 10. 12. 

16 De Genesi ad Litteram 10. 32. 

17 See, for example, De Immortalitate Animae 8.13. 

18 Epistolae 18. 2. 
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The analogies at this point with Plato and Plotinus are 
numerous and interesting, but it is impossible to dwell upon 
them here.!® But, as we have said, our intention is merely 
to take a series of quick soundings at each level of being, 
and not to go into a complete development of each one. 


Order 


The next ontological constituent of all beings, acting as 
a kind of synthesizing force of the preceding ones, is 
order. All things which exist must possess order, either 
in the inner structure of their parts, if they are composite, 
or in their acts, if they are spiritual beings: 


That which tends to being tends to order: when it attains order, 
it attains by the very fact*being itself, so far as a creature can attain 
to it. For order reduces to a certain harmony that which it orders. 
But to be is nothing else than to be one .. . Hence order brings about 
being (ordinatio cogit esse), and disorder non-being.20 


All these things which have been formed by the divine art manifest 
within themselves a ceftain unity, and form, and order. Whatever 
among them has being possesses a certain unity . . . and either tends 
toward or adheres to a certain order, such as, for example, the masses 
and positions of bodies, and the loves and delights of souls.21 


Sometimes, by a remarkable analogy, St. Augustine 
likens this element of order to a kind of interior ‘‘peace”’ 
of the being in question, as for example in the following 
arresting text: 


A corporeal being is not nothing. For it too has a certain concord 
of its parts, a certain inner peace of its form (quandam pacem suae 
formae), without which it would be absolutely nothing.22 


This assimilation of peace to order is not surprising, 
since St. Augustine’s very definition of peace is ‘‘the tran- 
quillity of order.”23 The notion of order is one upon which 
St. Augustine dwells with peculiar predilection. Seeing the 
marvelous order in all things, he cannot restrain himself 
from being carried away by their beauty and crying out, 
“Nothing is ordered which is not beautiful.”24 In the 
De Civitate Dei especially he loves to show how order 
is present everywhere, yet realizes itself differently at the 
various levels of being, from the inanimate body all the 
way up through the degrees of human society to the 
heavenly city itself. 


Order is the disposition of like and unlike things, assigning to each 
its proper place . .. . Peace therefore in a body is the ordered 
arrangement of its parts; peace in the irrational soul the ordered 
repose of its appetites; peace in the rational soul the ordered harmony 
of thought and action; peace in the soul and body united the ordered 
life and health of the living being; peace in mortal men ordered 
obedience in faith under the eternal law of God; peace among men 
ordered harmony of cooperation; peace in the household the ordered 
harmony of the inhabitants in commanding and obeying; peace in the 
state the ordered harmony of the citizens in commanding and obeying; 
peace in the heavenly city the supremely ordered and perfectly har- 
monious society of those enjoying God and one another in Him, 
peace finally of all things the tranquillity of order.25 


Seeing this admirable ascending scale of order in the 
universe, his mind is borne on to embrace in one synthetic 


19 For some strikingly similar texts of Plotinus on beauty and 
unity, see Sister Rose Emmanuella Brennan, ‘The Philosophy of 
Beauty in the Enneads of Plotinus,’ New Scholasticism, XIV 
(1940), 1-32. 

20 De Moribus Manichaeorum 6. 8. 

21 De Trinitate VI. 10. 12. 

22 De Vera Religione 11. 21. 

23 De Civitate Dei XIX. 13. 

24 De Vera Religione 41. 77. 

25 De Civitate Dei XIX. 13. 
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view the whole universe and its ordered beauty: 


If the individual works of God be considered by the wise, they will 
be found to possess praiseworthy proportion, number and order, each 
established in its own proper genus. How much more, therefore, all 
things taken together, that is, the whole universe, brought to comple- 
tion by the union of all these into one? For all beauty which is made 
up of parts is more praiseworthy in the whole than in the part... . 
So great indeed is the force of integrity and unity that multiple things 
which are good in themselves gain new beauty when they concur 
together and harmonize to form a universe. “Universe,” moreover, 
receives its very name from unity.26 


The intimate relation between order and unity reveals 
itself so immediately and unmistakably in these texts that 
it seems hardly necessary to insist upon it. Indeed, is it 
not of the very essence of order that it organize multiplicity 
into unity, that it reduce many to one, so that the greater 
the multiplicity and the stronger the unity that holds it 
together, the more perfect do we call the order? Thus the 
human body is a far more perfect example of order than 
a stone, a plant, or an oyster, because it has a far greater 
multiplicity of parts and operations organized by a higher 
and stronger unity. As St. Augustine expresses it with 
his customary succinctness: 


It is from unity that flow the activity, order, and proportion by 
which composite things are, in so far as they are.?? 


Unity and Being 

This thought-provoking text leads us by a natural tran- 
sition to a direct examination of the fundamental onto- 
logical intuition underlying, implicitly or explicitly, all of 
the foregoing texts of St. Augustine: namely, that to be 
and to be one is the same thing, that unity is so inextri- 
cably bound up with being that it can be used almost inter- 
changeably for it. 


To be is nothing else than to be one. Wherefore in so far as a 
thing attains to unity, just so far does it attain to being . ... For 
things which are simple are in themselves, because they are one; but 
things which are not simple imitate unity by the harmony of their 
parts.28 


There is an abundance of texts on this point in the 
writings of St. Augustine. Some of the most characteristic 
follow: 


Every thing, or substance, or essence, or nature, has this character- 
istic: that it is something one.?9 

There is no nature, which, in order to be that which it is, does not 
tend to unity, and, in so far as it can, strive to be like unto itself.30 


In order that the stone be a stone, all its parts and its whole nature 
are knit together into one (in unum solidata est). What is a tree? 
Would it indeed be a tree, if it were not one? In a living body, what 
are the members and inner parts and whatever else goes to compose 
it? Certainly if they suffer a divorce of unity (si unitatis patiantur 
divortium), there will be no animal. What else do friends strive for, 
unless to be one? And the more they are one, so much the more 
are they friends. A people is one state, to whom dissension is danger- 
ous: but what else is to dissent than not to have one opinion? What 
is all love? Does it not desire to be made one with that which it loves, 
and if this is possible, become one with it? Whence comes the evil 
of pain? Because it strives to cleave asunder that which was one.. .31 

Everything which has being, we say has being in so far as it has 
some permanence, and in so far as it is one.32 


Unity, then, is at the very core of being. To be one is 
an inherent law, an absolute necessity of being itself. That 


26 De Genesi contra Manichaeos I. 21, 32. 
27 De Moribus Manichaeorum II. 6. 8. 

28 [bid. 

29 De Vera Religione 7. 13. 
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which is multiple and cannot realize perfect unity is by the 
very fact imperfect being. But to preserve any being at 
all, it must none the less tend toward unity, and imitate it 
as best it can, through its derivatives, number, proportion, 
harmony, etc. Thus being is de jure one, but only de facto 
multiple. 


The réle of unity has now been traced throughout the 
various levels of reality down to the bed-rock of being 
itself, beyond which there is no further to seek, save the 
source of all being and unity: God. The fecundity of 
application of this principle throughout all the branches of 
Augustinian philosophy will reveal itself to anyone who is 
willing to follow out a systematic study of St. Augustine's 
thought with unity as a center of reference. One immedi- 
ate application can be seen in sociology. A state in order 
to be, must be one. Hence the metaphysical justification 
of authority, order, law, within the state.?3 Another in- 
stance is given in the following section. 


Unity and the Mind 


Up to the present our attention has been directed exclu- 
sively to the extra~mental order of reality. We shall pro- 
ceed now to examine the operations of mind itself and to 
see how there too unity plays an indispensable part. It is 
here, perhaps, that the peculiar originality of St. Au- 
gustine’s genius shines forth more brilliantly than any- 
where else. He was practically a pioneer among Christian 
thinkers in the psychological and metaphysical analysis of 
the soul, and even after him there is scarcely anyone who 
has penetrated so deeply as he into the hidden springs of 
man’s spiritual and intellectual activity. We give below a 
few samples of this gift of psychological analysis, in 
which the all-pervading presence of unity appears once 
more: 

The formation of philosophy is nothing more than the discovery 
of what is unity . . . which involves a double question: one concern- 


ing the soul, the other concerning God. The first makes us know 
ourselves, the second our origin . 


The soul already given over to philosophy first examines herself, 
and thus holds converse with herself: I, by a certain mysterious, 
interior movement of my mind, have the power of distinguishing and 
uniting (discernere et connectere: analysis and synthesis) that which 
is offered for analysis, and this power is called my reason. But why 
should anything be analyzed, unless it be either thought to be one 
and is not so, or at least is not one as far as it was thought to be? 
Likewise, why is anything synthesized, unless that it be made one, 
as far as it can? Therefore in both analysis and synthesis it is unity 
that I desire and unity that I love. But when I analyze, it is unity 
purified, that I desire; when I synthesize, unity whole and entire. In 
the one, foreign elements are removed, in the other, what belongs 


together is joined (propria copulantur), so that some perfect unity 
may be formed.34 


Such a text can bear considerable reflection, revealing, 
as it does, a hidden spring of our intellectual activity 
whose presence most of us had perhaps never suspected 
before. Again in the De Ordine, speaking of the order to 
be found everywhere, and of the blindness of those who 

30 De Musica VI. 17. 56. 


31 De Ordine II. 18. 48. 
32 Fpistolae 18. 2. 


33 Cf. E. Gilson, Introduction a I'Btud : 
1929), p. 271. a l'Btude de St. Augustin (Paris, 


34 De Ordine II. 18. 47. 
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cannot see the beauty and goodness of the universe as a 
whole, St. Augustine launches out into another remarkable 
analysis, one of his characteristic “asides”: 

_The principal cause of this error is this, that man is unknown to 
himself. But that he may know himself, he has a great need of the 
habit of withdrawing from the senses, of gathering up his soul within 
itself, and of keeping it thus recollected. For in this way the soul, 
restored unto itself, comprehends what is the beauty of the universe, 
which receives its denomination from unify. Therefore the vision of 
it is not permitted to the soul which goes after many things, and 
avidly pursues poverty, which it does not know can be avoided only 
by the removal of multiplicity—I do not mean the multiplicity of men 
but of all objects which fall under the senses .... Thus the soul 
that is poured out from itself (animus a seipso fusus) is torn apart 
by a kind of immensity, and is afflicted with a veritable mendicancy, 
since its nature compels it to seek everywhere what is one, and multi- 
plicity does not allow it to find unity.35 

In these texts we have touched upon one of the richest 
aspects of St. Augustine’s philosophy, namely, the réle 
of unity in the life of the soul. Few even among the Chris- 
tian thinkers seem to have penetrated as far as he into the 
understanding of what we can only describe as the ‘‘onto- 
logical exigencies” of the intellectual and spiritual life. 
His thought, if followed out, leads us on to discover how 
he who unifies his thoughts, his loves and his actions, lives, 
or better, is, far more intensely than he who allows the 
life of his soul to be invaded by multiplicity. The applica- 
tions of this doctrine are numerous and extraordinarily 
fruitful, but lie beyond our present scope. Our design 
here is simply to uncover the entrance to one of St. Au- 
gustine’s richest veins of thought, one that will yield a 
rich reward to anyone willing to follow it up. 


God, Ultimate Source of All Unity 


Thus far we have traced the réle of unity throughout 
the whole range of created beings, starting with the struc- 
ture of the external object, and then reflecting back on 
the life of the soul itself that knows. There remains now 
only one more step, to rise up to the ultimate source and 
principle of all unity, whether it be in the noétic or the 
ontological orders. A few texts will be enough to illustrate 
the characteristic movement of thought which bears St. 
Augustine up from the world of creatures to their Creator. 


This is truly to possess a form: to be gathered into one; for the 
supremely One is the principle of all form.°6 

Every body is indeed a true body but a false unity. For it is not 
perfectly one, but only imitates it in so far as it can fulfill it; and yet 
the body itself would not be, unless it were in some way one. Further- 
more, it could not be in any way one, unless it possessed it from that 
which is supremely one . . . . O keen-visioned spirits, (O animae 
pervivaces) grant me the strength to see that the principle of all 
unity is nothing else than the unique One, from whom derives every- 
thing that is one, whether it fulfill its unity or not.37 


If material things deceive us in so far as they do not fulfill that 
unity which they are compelled to imitate, that Source from which 
everything that is, is one: . . . we are thereby given to understand 
that there exists something, which, compared with that unique One, 
Principle of unity of all that is in any way one, is so perfectly like 
unto it and so completely fulfills its unity that it is that One itself; 
and this is Truth, and the Word in its Source, and the Word God 
with God. For if falsity is in those things that imitate unity, not in so 
far as they imitate it, but in so far as they cannot fulfill it; then that is 
Truth which has been able to fulfill it, and to be that which that Unity 


35 [bid. I. 2. 3. 
36 De Genesi ad Litteram 10. 32. . 
37 De Vera Religione 34. 63. 64. 
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is; it is Truth which manifests that Unity as it is: hence it is most truly 
called its Word and its Light.38 


This last text is not an easy one and requires consider- 
able meditation to grasp its full significance, but it repre- 
sents one of St. Augustine’s most profound doctrines, one 
in which he is the Christian philosopher par excellence. All 
things that are, exist only in so far as they participate in 
or imitate unity. But this imperfect imitation itself would 
not be possible unless it participated in a perfect existing 
Similitude or Imitation, a subsistent Image, and this is the 
Word of God, perfect mirror of all that is in God. 


In the noétic order also the same truth holds. Nowhere 
in the world of creatures does the mind find the perfect 
realization of unity. How then can it judge of the unity 
of things, declaring it to be lacking in this or that respect, 
if it has never seen unity itself? The only possible answer 
is that it judges of the unity of all things according to an 
illumination received from above, an eternal norm, which 
is nothing else than the illumination of Divine Unity itself. 
The texts here are unfortunately too long to be quoted 
adequately.°® A celebrated text of the Confessions will 
suffice to indicate the procedure. 


Examining whence it was that I admired the beauty of bodies 
terrestrial or celestial, and what aided me in judging soundly on 
things mutable, and pronouncing: “This ought to be thus, and that 
not” . . thus by degrees I passed from bodies to the soul... . 
thence again to the reasoning faculty ... . which, finding itself also 
to be in me a thing variable, raised itself up to its own understand- 
ing . . . . withdrawing itself from those troops of contradictory 
phantasms, that so it might find what that light was whereby it was 
bedewed, when, without all doubting, it cried out that ‘the Unchange- 
able is to be preferred to the changeable,’’ whence also it knew that 
Unchangeable, which, unless it had in some way known it, it had 
had no sure ground to prefer it to the changeable. And thus with 
the flash of one trembling glance it arrived at That Which Is. And 
then I saw Thy invisible things understood by the things which 
are made.40 


Conclusion 


Having arrived finally at That Which Is, at the source 
of all unity as of all being, we have reached the term of 
our investigation. The movement of St. Augustine’s 
thought in its restless search for unity is completely ap- 
peased, and this appeasement, when finally possessed, is 
nothing else than perfect beatitude, to be one with the 
Supreme One, “whose Unity is the mold of all things.’’41 
We see now why unity and being are so intimately corre- 
lated in all created things. Everything that is, receives 
this being by participation from the ultimate source of all 
being. But this ultimate source is itself the Supreme One, 
by its very essence. Hence everything that participates 
being in any way must bear the mark of the source from 
whence it came, and this mark is unity. 


This rapid survey of the thought of St. Augustine has 
been woefully sketchy and incomplete. But at least it may 
have given some hint of the all-pervasive réle of unity in 
the great Christian thinker’s conception of reality. No 


38 Ibid. 36. 66. 

39 Cf, De Vera Religione 30. 55, 56; De Lib. Arb. I. 8: Il. 11. 

40 Confessions VII. 17. 23; Dr. Pusey’s translation, Everyman 
Library Edition (New York: Dutton). 

41 Ibid. I. 7. 12. 

42 De Moribus Manichaeorum II. 6. 8. 
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one, perhaps, realized more profoundly and incorporated 
into his philosophy more thoroughly this fundamental truth 
testified to by all, which he himself has so forcefully ex- 
pressed: 

‘To be is nothing else than to be one.’’#? 


POETRY AND UNDERSTANDING 

[Continued from p. 62] 
faculties. This is an error, and leads to all kinds of anti- 
intellectualism, culminating in a false search for inspira- 
tion or sense-exaltation as the font of poetry. We can 
readily admit that poetry is, truly, not intellectual in the 
sense that its proper end is nothing but abstract truth; 
but what we insist on is that it is not anti-intellectual in 
that it approaches reality with any instrument other than 
the human mind. 


When we give ourselves to this quest of beautiful things 
through poetry, what is it we seek? When, for example, 
we sit back to read the great “Ode to a Nightingale,” to 
what strange power is it we so avidly extend our faculties, 
eager, willing slaves? With eyes keen and straining to 
pierce the “embalmed darkness,” ears alert to catch each 
faint note of “the self-same song that found a path through 
the sad heart of Ruth,” nostrils filled with the “‘soft in- 
cense”’ which hangs on every bough, with mind tensely 
alert to catch and know each thought, measure it, compare 
it, weigh it with the abyss of seething memories which our 
mind calls up; with heart beating fast to each impulse, each 
subtle change of rhythm, as the words beat upon our 
brain, what is it in this mighty symphony of mind and 
heart and sense that we seek? It is no unworthy object 
—it is being, that imperious lure of the things beyond 
us, of perfections even up to the sublime perfection of 
Being Himself. It is being, but being precisely as by its 
perception it has power to give us pleasure. There is no 
denying the fact; this full panoply of human powers we 
willingly and eagerly outstretch in the name of pleasure. 
Things, not as they are true, or even as they are desirable, 
but as ‘‘perceived they give pleasure’; this is our object 
in poetry: 

Pulchrum autem respicit vim cognoscitivam: pulchra enim dicuntur 
quae visa placent: unde pulchrum in debita proportione consistit; quia 


sensus delectatur in rebus debite proportionatis, sicut in sibi similibus: 
nam et sensus ratio quaedam est, ef omnis virtus cognoscitiva.* 


Beauty relates to the cognoscitive faculty; for beautiful things are 
those which please when seen. Hence beauty consists in due pro- 
portion; for the senses are satisfied in things duly proportioned, as in 
what is after their own kind—because sense is a sort of reason; and 
so is every cognoscitive faculty. 


Here, if anywhere, is the whole art of poetry in danger 
of vitiation, for pleasure is a siren of many shapes and 
myriad names. Pleasure is an idea so confused and de- 
based that it seems necessary to stop for a moment to 
exonerate her name in poetry, and to justify her high place 
there. The voluptuous, selfish surge of physical pleasure 
has been confused with the aesthetic pleasure of poetry 
over and over again. But this physical response is not 
poetic pleasure. St. Thomas must be understood clearly 
here. He has a great and noble place for the enjoyment 
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of the beautiful in man’s life. He sees its good, and, great 
realist that he is, he knows it as it is, and as it affects 
man; but he does not confuse it with mere physical 
pleasure. 

Since all human knowledge comes through man’s senses, 
it is simply a corollary for St. Thomas that things will 
appeal first to the senses of man and by their appeal give 
them pleasure. “\Sensus delectantur in rebus debite propor- 
tionatis.”” But to stop here is brutish; the senses of animals, 
indeed, enjoy a pleasure, but this is not the pleasure of 
the beautiful. Between the pleasure of the senses and those 
of the mind there must be a distinction, though there is 
not therefore opposition or conflict between them. 


Ad apprehensionem autem rationis non solum commovetur appetitus 
sensitivus per applicationem ad aliquid particulare, sed etiam appe- 
titus intellectivus, qui dicitur voluntas.® 


Now on the reason apprehending something, not only the sensitive 
appetite is moved, as regards its application to some particular thing, 
but also the intellectual appetite, which is called the will. 


The pleasure of beauty, then, is not the animal emotion 
of mere sense experience, but the human emotion of the 
complete act of intellection and sensation. As our mind 
sweeps over the splendor of verse after verse of a great 
poem like the ‘Ode,’ it is undeniable that harmony of 
shape and color, rhythm of thought and accent, delicacy 
of image and suggestion are all chiselled into a harmoni- 
ous unity proper to the art of poetry alone. We revel in 
heaped-up pleasure of sense, indeed, but our pleasure is 
not founded, nor does it rest in sense pleasure. It is the 
pleasure of poetry only when it pierces and strikes down 
to the forms of things, grasps their meaning, and from 
them draws a deep relationship, proportio, into the soul 
of the reader, which in an exultation of impassioned realiz- 
ation, shows him in a flash of right-thinking, the deep- 
lying truth, the hierarchic splendor, the ordered appeal 
of the vast universe of finite perfection under God. Thus, 
it is the ordered proportion of beings which is the ultimate 
cause of beauty in things, and of the flush of aesthetic 
pleasure in man. 


Poetry a Recognition of Proportion 

This beauty may be in single things, like rose-petals, 
because they are so admirably designed for their own 
perfection; it may be in the harmony of many things, like 
flower and field, stream and sky, because they are so 
admirably united for their mutual purposes as we see 
them; it may be, finally, in lovers, friends, country, soil, 
or beast, because they are so perfectly fitted to complement 
our own being and raise us to that glorious end which we 
see but dimly before us. This is to say that beauty is in 
proportion. It is this recognition of the true proportion 
of things which arouses in the soul the full appreciation 
of beings, so that Gerard Manley Hopkins can say: “The 
only just judge, the only just literary critic, is Christ, who 
prizes, is proud of, and admires, more than the receiver 
himself can, the gifts of his own making.’ 

4 [bid. 

5S. T. LI. 31. 4. 


6 The Correspondence of G. M. Hopkins and Richard W. Dixo 
ed. C. C. Abbott (Oxford U. Press, London, 1935), Letter II. n. 8. Fs 
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Thus it is that the proper and characteristic poetic reac- 
tion in a man who has suddenly come to realize a great 
poem is really a ‘‘katharsis” of a sublime nature unknown 
even to Aristotle. A sudden and compelling stimulation 
of sense and intellect leads him to a vision of reality which 
reveals for a splendid moment the true nature of things, 
their fitness, their proportion. Before such a vision, and 
particularly before it habitually, the soul of man can not 
but be cleansed. It is re-adjusted to the reality in which 
it exists. It sees ends which cloyed living had for a time 
obscured: 


Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.7 


By taking into itself the forms of things outside, it slowly 
comes to know its own grandeur and at once its own 
smallness. It cultivates its powers. It strives, because it 
sees through this splendid pathway being which is worth 
its striving. It grows, and in growth it comes, in more or 
less perfect fashion, to realize in itself that proportion 
which constitutes its true place in creation.8 


In such exercise cognoscitive and sensitive life find their 
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true and harmonious functions. Within and without mean, 
in the moments of such artistic exaltation, there comes a 
vision of the universe that is, and that is true, good, and 
beautiful. This vision, we maintain, is the true effect of 
poetry, and through it has come all the nobility that has 
made of poetry “the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the happiest and best minds.’’9 


Do Pa SSS] —_ 


7 Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, Act 5, Sc. I. 


8 The following explanation of the tendency we are trying to 
describe is philosophically exact and so well stated as to deserve 
careful study. It is from a note, translated from the French, in L. 
DeRaemaeker, Metaphysicia Generalis, E. Warny, Louvain, 1935, 
Tomus I, p. 167. 


What is the activity of finite being? A finite being is endowed with 
activity insofar as it perfects its growth, progresses toward an end, 
and is increased by ‘determinants,’ added perfections. By this ac- 
tivity, as far as is possible, it transcends its own limits, without 
however losing its identity. It assiduously pursues the ends of acci- 
dental perfections; nevertheless it remains quiet ever in the same 
substantial state. Since, however, finitude stands completely apart 
from infinity, a limited being is ever troubled by an infinite and 
insatiable tendency. It never attains its ultimate perfection, since it 
ever is finite, and therefore capable of further perfection. 


9 Shelley, Defense of Poetry, ed. A. S. Cook (Ginn and Co., Boston, 
1891), p. 40. 


Maritain’s Preface to Metaphysics 


A Critical Review 


VERNON J. BourKE 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
St. Louis University 


Editor’s note: So significant a work as M. Maritain’s 
Sept Lecgons sur l'Etre, now translated into English, de- 
serves the careful attention of anyone seriously interested 
in Scholastic metaphysics. For this reason we asked Dr. 
Bourke to write this critical appreciation which we hope 
will encourage a careful study of these lectures. 


ATHOLIC literature in English is strangely lacking 

in non-textbook studies in metaphysics. While ad- 
mitting the dominant position of metaphysics in relation 
to other parts of philosophy, Catholic writers in our lan- 
guage have done very little to develop the subject. Text- 
books in English have been prepared, apparently, on the 
supposition that there is far too much matter in the stand- 
ard Latin, German, and French texts in metaphysics. For 
some peculiar reason students in English-speaking coun- 
tries are considered incapable of learning metaphysics. 
The subject must be watered down, supposedly difficult 
portions omitted, controverted questions passed over, 
thoughtful authors ignored, till it is scarcely recognizable 
as metaphysics. Doubtless there are historical reasons for 
this. The English language was conceived in the womb 
of nominalism and matured in an intellectual milieu quite 
foreign to metaphysics. This is a handicap which we must 
all face. Added to this, there is the tradition of haste and 
compromise handed down in America from a not so distant 


pioneer period when college students had neither the incli- 
nation nor the facilities to read philosophy and professors 
were but ill-prepared. 


However this may be, the poverty of metaphysical litera- 
ture in English Catholic circles is amazing. For the time 
being it appears that part of this gap may have to be filled 
by translations. Many of the most significant works on 
Catholic philosophy published in this country in the past 
twenty years have been translations. We are still living 
on the cultural impetus of European tradition. 


The new translation of Jacques Maritain’s study of 
being and the first speculative principles! is a noteworthy 
contribution to this field. Many years ago he promised to 
write a complete series of texts in Thomistic philosophy. 
The Petite Logique is the only one which has appeared 
as yet. However, as everyone who reads philosophy 
knows, M. Maritain has not been idle in the interim. He 
has been writing numerous works on a wide variety of 
philosophical topics. His magistral treatise, Distinguer 
pour Unir, ou Les Degrés du Savior, has done much to 


1 Maritain, J., A Preface to Metaphysics, Seven Lectures on Being, 
N. Y. (Sheed and Ward) 1939, pp. 152, $1.75. (The French original 
was: Sept Lecons sur l'Etre, et les Premiers Principes de la Raison 
Spéculative, Paris 1934. The translation is by E. I. Watkin but no 
mention of this fact is made in the English version.) 
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enhance his reputation as an interpreter of the gnoseology 
and metaphysics of St. Thomas. But it is a long and 
sometimes difficult book requiring much patience and effort 
on the part of the reader. For those who have experienced 
such difficulty the present little book will be a welcome 
relief. Originally delivered as seven lectures to a class of 
French students in 1932-1933, it handles a most profound, 
but well limited, topic with Gallic precision and clarity. 
It can be read in a short time but will bear many re- 


readings. 
The Object of Metaphysics 

The opening lecture presents Thomism as a vital meta- 
physical tradition, capable of indefinite development and 
progress, not by the substitution of new theories or truths 
for the old but by the deepening and intensification of the 
habitus of metaphysical thinking. The notion that modern 
philosophy has replaced medieval philosophy, as modern 
inventions have replaced older aids to good living, or as 
Copernican astronomy has substituted a new theory for 
the outmoded Ptolemaic astronomy, is ridiculed. Meta- 
physics is described as a science superior to time, having 
the same principles through the ages. Maritain contrasts 
two aspects found in every scientific question. There is 
first the ‘‘problem’’ aspect. This consists in the difficulty 
which the mind has in getting its intellectual formule 
straight. It is a logical difficulty; it is exemplified in its 
pure state by the problem which is of interest only so 
long as it remains unsolved, as for instance the crossword 
puzzle. The “problem”’ in science has no ontological sub- 
stratum. Opposed to this is the “mystery” aspect of 
sciences of reality. The intellect in knowing its object 
becomes the thing known. It plunges into the reality of 
its object and is almost drowned in the fullness of being 
which every real thing possesses. The richness of the res, 
as an existing being, becomes evident to the intellect and 
the knower realizes that he is at once understanding being 
and not wholly understanding it. This is the ‘‘mystery”’ 
involved in the mental grasping of reality. The remainder 
of the book is but an explication, an unfolding, of some of 
the mysterious but knowable aspects of the object of meta- 
physics. 

Lecture two proceeds to tell us what the object of meta- 
physics is not. The being studied in metaphysics is not 
the particularized being of the empirical, natural sciences, 
nor the shallow being-as-the-broadest-class of “common 


2 Maritain mentions the study by A. Marc, entitled: L’Idée de I’Etre 
chez s. Thomas et dans la scolastique postérieure, in Archives de 
Philosophie, 1933, X, 1. This work, which appeared after Maritain 
had prepared his lectures, deals with the various ways in which the 
object of metaphysics was conceived by St. Thomas, Scotus, Cajetan, 
Suarez and other important Scholastics. It is primarily historical 
rather than doctrinal. 

Of the earlier literature on the subject, one of the most significant 
studies is: Sentroul, C., Kant und Aristoteles, Munich 1911. The 
second French edition of this book is entitled: Kant et Aristote, 
L’Objet de la Métaphysique selon Kant et selon Aristote, Louvain- 
Paris 1913. Many sections, in spite of the title, deal with being and 
the first principles of metaphysics in Thomistic philosophy, 

J. De Tonquédec’s La critique de la connaissance, Paris 1929, 


attempts a list of first principles of speculative reasoning and contains 
useful references to the pertinent literature. 
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sense” thinking, nor the conceptual being of the logician, 
nor is it the pseudo-being which is viewed in modern logic 
as an a priori category of pure thought. Incidental to this 
discussion and yet of primary importance is an excellent 
digression on the relation of dialectics to metaphysics. 


First Principles of Knowledge 


The following two lectures deal with being as it interests 
the metaphysician. Being as intuited by ‘‘intensive visual- 
isation’’ (a term which Maritain uses to designate the 
result of abstractio formalis as opposed to the ‘extensive 
visualisation” of abstractio totalis) is pregnant with intel- 
ligibility. Its profound mystery reveals, to the true meta- 
physician, the fundamentally analogous, polyvalent nature 
of being. In it may be discerned the polarity of essence 
and existence, the transcendentals, act and potency. Out 
of being, thus viewed, come the first principles of specula- 
tive reason. These principles are those of identity, suffi- 
cient reason, and finality. There are others but the prin- 
ciple of identity is the very first and the other two are 
immediately reducible to it. The principle of finality is 
particularly well and completely analysed. Being is pic- 
tured as implying an ordination to an end, when it is 
viewed from the aspect of its goodness. Causality is thus 
considered as an aspect of being, as implied by the essen- 
tial dynamism of things: omnis res est propter suam 
operationem. Much of the seventh lecture is devoted to 
an explanation of the posibility of chance events in an 
Aristitelico-Thomistic theory of nature. The work ends 
with the reminder that there are many other important 
principles of speculation to be investigated; indeed there 
is need for a study of metaphysical Axiomatics. 


Starting Point of Metaphysics 

Criticism of this Preface to Metaphysics is made diffi- 
cult by the general excellence of the work. It is so well 
done and so much better than other works on the topic? 
that it might be better simply to say, “‘tolle lege,’ rather 
than run the risk of discouraging possible readers. How- 
ever, there are some aspects of the book which may be 
re-examined with profit. One may question, for instance, 
whether the starting-point of metaphysical speculation is 
as unified and single as M. Maritain makes it appear. In 
his laudable efforts to distinguish the metaphysical intui- 
tion of being from other concepts which are extensive but 
not rich, the author gives examples of intuitions which he 
considers as approaches to, if not realizations of, this 
supreme intellectual contact with the profundity of being. 
Among these examples are Bergson’s experience of dura- 
tion, Heidegger's feeling of anguish, and Gabriel Marcel’s 
analysis of the trans-ethical implications of the virtue of 
fidelity. M. Maritain does warn the reader that these ex- 
periences do not necessarily cross the threshold of meta- 
physics. What I wonder is whether they are even perti- 
nent. I know of no suggestion on the part of St. Thomas, 
and certainly none is alleged by M. Maritain, that the 
metaphysician commences with this type of intuition. One 
gets the impression from reading these pages (particularly 
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pp. 48-54 in the English version, and pp. 57-60 in the 
French), that the habitus of metaphysics is a sudden gift. 
Now there is actually very little information in the text 
of St. Thomas regarding the origin of this habitus, without 
which one cannot think wisely. Compared to the discus- 
sion of the acquisition of the habitus scientiae, that of the 
acquisition of the habitus sapientiae is quite meagre. We 
are told, however, that metaphysics is a science even 
though it excells all the particular sciences in its capacity 
to judge the truth not only of its conclusions but also of 
its principles. It is apparently acquired in much the same 
way as any other science, gradually and by dint of much 
reasoning. 


The Habitus of Natural Wisdom 


There are uncomfortable suggestions in both Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas that the metaphysician cannot 
be a young man. The habitus of natural wisdom, which 
is metaphysics, does not come suddenly, as indeed does 
the habitus of supernatural wisdom. The notion that one 
may take a keen psychological experience, however poig- 
nant it may be, concentrate upon it with phenomenological 
or even mystical fervor and suddenly blossom out into a 
metaphysician, is far from the thought of St. Thomas. The 
underlying suggestion, running throughout this book of 
Maritain’s, is that there is one experience, viz. the eidetic 
visualisation of being as being, which, being attained, 
makes the metaphysician. This suggestion is true only if 
one realize that such visualisation is prepared by long 
processes of ratiocination, by years of intellectual disci- 
pline, by the sort of patient discovery and verification 
which characterizes, in a smaller degree, the work of the 
mathematician. Metaphysics is not attained without 
science (here I do not mean science in the narrow, modern 
sense but in the Aristotelian signification of the ability to 
reason to true conclusions from first principles within a 
specific field), it is attained over and above science.* In 
one’s very proper haste to oppose the improper and posi- 
tivistic notion, which seems to be widespread in modern 
English Scholasticism, that metaphysics is achieved by 
adding up all science and then boiling it down to some 
precipitated “principles,” one may be carried to the other 
extreme. One may give the impression that the meta- 
physician is a rare fellow who does not need science be- 
cause he has once had a terrific, intuitional experience. 


It should be remembered that the being which is the 
principle, or starting-point, of metaphysical speculation is 


3 Sapientia est quaedam scientia, inquantum habet id quod est 
commune omnibus scientiis, ut scilicet ex principiis conclusiones 
demonstret. Sed quia habet aliquid proprium supra alias scientias, 
inguantum scilicet de omnibus judicet; et non solum quantum ad 
conclusiones, sed etiam quantum ad prima principia: .... S. ie 
LII, 57, 2, ad Im, ed. Leon. VI, 365. 

4Sapientia non dividitur contra scientiam, sicut oppositum contra 
oppositum, sed quia se habet ex additione ad scientiam. In Boet. De 
Trin., Il, 2, ad lm, ed. Mandonnet, II, 47. 

5 The classic text is, of course, De Veritate, I, 1 c; see also: C. G., 
Il, 83; Quodl., VIII, 4 c; In IV Metaph., lect. 4, nn. 571-587; In VI 
Ethic., lect. 5, nn. 1179-1181; S. T., L-II, 94, 2 c; In Boet. De Trin., 
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not known in all its actual richness. M. Maritain would 
not claim this. However, he speaks of the object of meta- 
physics both in reference to the beginning of metaphysical 
speculation and the end of such thinking, and he does not 
always make clear which he is considering. Being, con- 
sidered as the starting-point of metaphysics, is full of 
potential intelligibility. It is not the only concept which 
the embryonic metaphysician has. There are other primary 
concepts which are simple principles of speculative reason- 
ing, such as potency, act, quantity, equality, whole, sub- 
stance, and the transcendentals.® I do not think that these 
simple principles are derived from being as it is known in 
one concept by the metaphysician. They are known before 
one is a full-fledged metaphysician. Rather than say that 
they are attained by an analysis of the intuition of being, 
I should say that they are discerned in sense experience 
by the intellect reinforced by the habitus of first speculative 
principles. The starting-point of metaphysics is a manifold 
of diverse principles rather than a single grasp of being 
as one.® With the growth of the habitus of metaphysical 
thinking, these principles do become known as aspects of 
being, but this is the conclusion of metaphysical thinking 
rather than its beginning. It is the result of the via resolu- 
tionis, rather than the via inventionis. 


Some Further Questions 


This leads to another criticism. I can find nowhere in 
St. Thomas the suggestion that the judgment of identity, 
as a complex principle, is the very first principle of specu- 
lation. The clearest text which I know” simply states that 
being is the first simple principle and the principle of con- 
tradiction (or non-contradiction, if one wishes) is the first 
complex principle of all speculation. I can see no good 
reason why the principle of identity (a Leibnizian concoc- 
tion) should be taken as the very first principle of meta- 
physics and the principle of contradiction relegated to the 
realm of logic.8 The very difficulty which Maritain experi- 
ences, in trying unsuccessfully to find a satisfactory formu- 
lation of the principle of identity, should lead, I think, to 
a reconsideration of the point. 


There is a final doctrinal question which may only be 
hinted at here. It is suggested by the following sentence: 
“But true scientific knowledge of objects is achieved when 


6 To some extent I agree with the criticism that Maritain is too 
aprioristic on this point; see: Dondeyne, A., “Autour de quelques 
livres récents de métaphysique,” in Rev. Néoscol., 1934, XXXVII, 
372. However, I do not agree with Dondeyne that the starting-point 
of metaphysics is to be found in a reflection upon the special being 
which I find revealed in my own inner life, “ma vie de pensée et 
d'amour.” 


7Nam illud quod primo cadit in apprehensione, est ens, cujus 
intellectus includitur in omnibus, quaecumque quis apprehendit. Et ideo 
primum principium indemonstrabile est, quod non est simul affirmare 
et negare, quod fundatur supra rationem entis et non entis; et super 
hoc principio omnia alia fundantur ut dicit Philosophus. S. T., I-II, 


94, 2c. (Cf. Aristotle, Metaph., V, 3, 1005b 13-22.) 


8] shall not deal with the principle of non-contradiction. For it 
directly concerns logic and not metaphysics, and is but the logical 
form of the principle of identity. Maritain, Preface to Metaphysics, 
p. 91. Cf. Les degrés du savoir, Paris 1932, p. 425. = 
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we attain them in their specific nature, in their complete 
intelligibility as objects of a particular kind.” (p. 77) The 
question is: Does man ever attain such knowledge? Do 
we ever know specific natures in their complete intelligi- 
bility? There is little doubt that Aristotle and St. Thomas 
thought, at least at times, that man could. This is Mortimer 
Adler's problem of species.® It is basic to any discussion 
in Aristotelian philosophy. I do not suggest that it is an 
insoluble difficulty but I do think that it requires careful 
study. Until it has been properly treated, it will remain 
a tender point on which Thomism will be subject to ex- 
ternal criticism. 
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A final word may be said about the translation. E. I. 
Watkin has done a very workmanlike job. He is a strong- 
minded translator, ready to change the mode of expression 
in order to keep the thought. The English is every bit as 
meaningful as the French and sometimes more condensed. 
There are two errors in the footnotes, which might bear 
correction in later editions. The note on p. 23, which 
reads: De Veritate, gq. 12, a 12, ad 3, should be: De 
Veritate, q. 12, a. 3, ad 3. (The French edition is also 
in error here, p. 29; it has a. 2.) On p. 104, note 1 should 
read: Sum. Theol. I, 44, 1, ad Im. 


9 See all issues of The Thomist, vol. I. 


Book Reviews 


HOW TO READ A BOOK: THE ART OF GETTING 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Mortimer J. Adler 
Simon and Schuster, New York, pp. ix + 398 


I shall not say, as many reviewers have and will, that Mr. Adler’s 
book should be on every one’s must list. I have a violent dislike of 
this neologistic use of must as an adjective. Moreover, to say this 
is not really a compliment, since the editorial use of must on a news 
item usually means that the item has little news value but that 
nevertheless it has to be published. Real news does not need to be 
marked must. Nor a worthwhile book either. And, I think, Professor 
Adler has written a worthwhile book. 


Yet it is a tragic phenomenon that How to Read a Book should 
be worth writing, still more tragic that it should have such a succés de 
réclame. Despite our chain of institutions of higher learning, our 
vast army of college students, our well-stocked libraries, a book issues 
from the press with a fanfare of trumpets, whose purpose is to teach 
us how to read, a book, mind you, not addressed to children, but to 
adult, “educated” minds. 

A book like this would have been unnecessary for the college stu- 
dent of a generation ago. Unfortunately, as Mr. Adler luminously 
shows, this is no longer true. Our A.B.’s, our M.A.’s, our Ph.D.’s 
can not read intelligently. The defeat of the schools is complete; 
they have failed in what Carlyle regarded as the primary purpose of 
all institutions of learning—teaching students to read. If Mr. Adlet’s 
book succeeds in remedying this abominable failure of the schools 
even in a slight degree, the American commonwealth will be forever 
indebted to him. 

But will it do this? Many will read this book. Undoubtedly it will 
be a best seller. It has had a good press; I can not recall a recent 
non-fiction book that has had a more auspicious welcome. However, 
that purchasers of best-sellers always read them or that they read 
them in the intelligent fashion Mr. Adler recommends is open to 
question. I have often examined in public libraries the much called 
for The Education of Henry Adams, rightly one of Mr. Adler’s 
great books. The contrast between the condition of the first fifty 
pages and the rest of the book clearly shows that many brave readers 
fell by the wayside. 

The booksellers will undoubtedly be swamped with orders for 
How to Read a Book, there will be a waiting list for it in every 
public library. But will the purchasers and readers profit? For one 
thing, Mr. Adler makes the startling claim that reading means work. 
Intellectual work and intellectual discipline are outmoded things in the 
contemporary scene. 


Mr. Adler makes his own book a test case, so to say, of his theory 
that reading means work. It is not an easy ed the style is 


laboured; the author needlessly verbose; at times he labours the 
obvious; some of the pages are as dull as a geometry text-book. 
Nevertheless, any one who works through the book, following in 
the process the excellent suggestions made by Mr. Adler, will begin 
to repair the lacuna in his intellectual training caused by our defective 
educational system. 

This is not intended to be an uncomplimentary review. I merely 
lament the sad state of affairs that make a book of this sort necessary. 
Further I am always impatient at panaceas guaranteed to cure the 
present educational chaos. I do not imply that Mr. Adler intended 
to offer a panacea, but as such it will be accepted by a gullible public 


as the result of high-pressure salesmanship. 


I recommend the book heartily to all educable persons from high- 
school freshmen to doctors of philosophy, provided they are willing 
and eager to undergo the arduous discipline outlined by Professor 
Adler. Individuals of this sort, however, will probably have learned 
for themselves the art of reading, despite the schools. I shall go 
further in commending the book. Let the colleges of the country 
abolish all entrance examinations, transcripts of credits, and similar 
educational mechanisms. Let them set up one single test for all 
applicants—the ability to read. Mr. Adler’s book or any other 
serious book would serve as the examination manual, provided an 
examen rigorosum be instituted for all candidates according to the 
rules set down by Mr. Adler. There would be a swift decline in the 
enrollment curve in our colleges. It is possible that this would force 
the lower schools to concentrate for a generation on reading instead 
of social studies and other folderol. The result might be a literate 
citizenry. 

I cannot forbear this final remark. I have never been able to for- 
give the Adler-Hutchins-St. John group for their omission in the 
list of “Great Books,” published again in this volume, of the name 
of John Henry Newman. Yet Newman in his Idea, notably in Dis- 
course VI “Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Learning” and in 
“Elementary Studies” says with equal effectiveness and with con- 
siderably more distinction of style what Mr. Adler takes four hundred 
pages to accomplish. But then Cardinal Newman never was a best 


seller, and Mr. Adler undoubtedly will be. 
WituiaAm J. McGucxen. 


PASCAL 


Francois Mauriac 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1940, pp. 151, $1.00 
The present work is the latest addition to the Longman’s Living 


Thoughts Library. It contains a well-written, short appreciation and 
interpretation of Pascal by another gifted Frenchman, Mauriac: the 
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remainder of the book contains selections from Pascal’s works. For- 
tunately, there is only one of the offensive Provincial Letters incorpo- 
rated into the selections, for these letters do not show Pascal at 
his best. The letter in question makes quite a travesty of the tradi- 
tional Jesuit doctrine on actual grace. Most of the selections are 
from the Pensées and contain truly elevating spiritual thoughts. 


The worst doctrinal elements of Jansenism with its philosophy of 
despair do not make their appearance in the book, but the melancholy 
atmosphere of Jansenism is there. Pascal, the victim of much physical 
suffering, shows himself all but overwhelmed with a sense of human 
misery. In his very abandonment to God, in Whom alone he seeks 
refuge, there is something of the terror of one who fears to lose the 
grace he possessed. Yet, there is also a constant searching for spiritual 
joy and consolation. For, having received salvation in fear and 
trembling, he must struggle for the joy he needs if only to keep 
from losing heart. This, too, smacks of the Jansenistic seeking for 
signs as a Divine reassurance of being one of the elect. Thus, in 
spite of his lofty spirituality, Pascal misses something of the great- 
ness that made the Saints. 


Mauriac brings out well in his introduction the hopeless inconsis- 
tency of a Jansenist attempting to convert sinners. “What is difficult 
to understand in this Jansenist is his hope of changing, by means of 
a single book, God’s eternal pattern of the elect and the damned.” 
It is not as easy to agree with him when he raises the significance 
of Pascal to something on the level of Augustine, in his magnificent 
concluding lines: “The great Pascal is the brother of all sinners, of 
all converts, of all wounded men whose wounds may reopen at any 
instant, of all whom Christ has pursued from afar, and who trust 
only in His love.” Francis J. O’REILLY. 


RURAL ROADS TO SECURITY 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi Ligutti and Rev. John C. Rawe, S. J. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1940, pp. xiv + 387, $2.75 


It would be difficult to find two men who bring to their work a 
more thorough knowledge based on first hand experience than the 
authors of this book. Like the Distributists who have fought so long 
to give back to man some of the private property which we claim 
is his due, the authors are striving throughout to reawaken an interest 
in life on the “soil.” It is about time we came to realize that not 
all that goes under the vague name of “progress” is necessarily 
progressive. Modern industrial philosophy has taught men to prefer 
money to wealth, a policy which has robbed us of homes, families, 
and security in life. 


The first part of the book draws a none too pleasant picture of 
the continual decline in private ownership brought about by mass 
ownership and mass production. With this dectease in ownership 
goes a lessening of liberty and of responsibility to an alarming degree. 
The second part traces, both in theory and in actual results, the 
benefits to be reaped from a multiplication of small holdings, decen- 
tralization, and rehabilitation of family life. Lastly the authors bring 
out the lesson without which any attempt at reform is doomed to 
failure—the need of education, but not of education whose only 
aim is to perpetuate a toppling system. The shibboleth of bigness 
is vigorously and effectively attacked throughout. We must re- 
organize our philosophy of life about man and not about the machine. 
Man is a rational animal but industrialism tends to disregard the 
rational. 

It is a challenging book, to be read, however, critically. The mass 
of facts and figures may sometimes blind us to the significance behind 
them; and the eloquent, even poetic descriptions of rural life may 
tend to minimize the difficulties to be met. But even on this point 
it may be noted that the book shatters some prevalent misconceptions 
of farm life. “We want to remain modern but also be human and 
live” (p. 9.) strikes the keynote of the authors’ aims. Get back to 
what was good in the past without giving up what is good in the 
present. J. Q. Laurr. 
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COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 
Thomas Verner Moore 


]. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1939, pp. vii +- 636 


A well rounded discussion of the manner in which we become 
aware of external objects should include all the pertinent material 
we have at hand. Philosophically the problem has been thoroughly 
studied and treatises are available to all who are interested. Within 
recent yeats, however, many experimental and clinical observations 
have been made which further elucidate the processes involved and 
add the weight of their confirmation to the conclusions of the 
philosopher. 

In collecting these facts and integrating them with the principles 
of rational psychology a practical difficulty is encountered. The 
range of subjects to be included in the study is so extensive that 
few scholars are equipped to undertake it. Dr. Moore is conspicuous 
among the few. In addition to his professional training in philosophy, 
theology, medicine, and psychology he brings to the task a wealth 
of many years’ experience in the psychiatric clinic. This excellent 
preparation gives him a familiarity with the literature in several fields 
which is inaccessible to the average psychologist. 

Dr. Moore divides his book into seven parts. Part I is a masterly 
treatment of the relationship of consciousness to the nervous system. 
His free use of the medical and psychological journals in English, 
French, and German enhances the value of this discussion. Part I] 
summarizes the various theories of perception from the time of the 
early Greeks to our own day. This section should be especially 
interesting to the student of philosophy. Part III and Part IV deal 
with the psychology and pathology of perception. Special emphasis is 
placed on the concept of the sensus communis. The empirical data 
are shown to be in agreement with the doctrine of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas. Part V considers the psychology of the human intellect 
and its impairment, Part VI is devoted to the psychology of memory, 
while Part VII deals with the relation between body and mind. 

The reader cannot fail to recognize Dr. Moore’s definite contri- 
bution to psychological literature in making available to the student 
a general survey of the problem of cognition. He has brought to- 
gether and synthesized much telling material, especially from the 
study of pathology, which up to the present time has not received 
from the psychologist the attention it deserves. 


Although it was not the intention of the author to include the 
formal metaphysical proofs which may be found in any textbook of 
rational psychology, the reviewer thinks that it would be well to 
introduce them in teaching a course of this kind. Ordinarily this 
book should be used in advanced classes where the philosophical 
aspects can be considered in greater detail. 

Dr. Moore’s style is terse yet characterized by grace and ease. 
The summary at the end of each chapter, unlike those usually found 
in textbooks, presents an intelligible digest of the matter treated. 

Francis T. SEVERIN. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 
John S. Brubacher 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1939, pp. xtv 
+ 370, $3.00 


This book of modern philosophies of education is different, if 
nothing else. Unlike most modern works on the same subject matter, 
it does not merely present paraphrases of individual educational phi- 
losophers, nor does it rest content with stringing together lengthy 
quotations of the recognized authorities in the field. Rather, an 
attempt is made to present a topical discussion of the major problems 
or areas of educational philosophies in the light of the major schools 
of the day. These various viewpoints—for weal or woe—remain 
untagged, but objectively presented and clearly recognizable to the 
advanced student of the philosophy of education, until the last chapter 
of the book. It is here that the author endeavors to bring together 
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the various threads and weave a few patterns to identify the pro- 
ponents of so-called systems. 

This is definitely a book that needs to be taken in small doses 
and is not for the uninitiate. Professor Brubacher has indeed pre- 
sented a very comprehensive and thorough work, outstanding for its 
objectivity of presentation. At times, however, it is difficult to discern 
whether the author is presenting a criticism given by an opposing 
school or writing in a veiled first person. The author’s excellent grasp 
of such a wide field of varying philosophies of education is apparent, 
even though there are some indications of a complete lack of con- 
sistency in the presentation of the scholastic doctrines. An example 
of this is afforded in the chapter on “Religion, Morals, and Educa- 
tion.” On page 313 the author seems to overlook the possibility of 
a middle ground between a Rousseauvian belief in the inherent good- 
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ness and perfectability of the child and a Calvinistic despair flowing 
from a belief in the total depravity of man’s nature. Whereas on 
the following pages he seems to come closer to an understanding of 
the scholastic position, and the position of the Catholic Church in 
the philosophy of education, which recognizes the child as deprived 
of original goodness. These and some other inconsistencies are un- 
doubtedly due to an almost necessary attempt at generalization to 
bring out the main differences on fundamental questions in the 
philosophies of education. 

Despite its minor flaws, and the fact that any book like this will 
never be an adequate substitute for the books of which it treats, the 
work is an unquestioned contribution for those desiring an accurate 
analysis of modern philosophies of education. A synthesis by the 
same author would now be most welcome. E. J. FARREN. 
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